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er that the probation shall last. Be quiet, my 
dear friend, be quict, and all shall yet end well. 
You need not fear for any clouds if you but 
trust me.” 

But Albee was not a prophet. There was a 
storm gathering upon the borders of the Stamyl 
of which he did not dream; and the quiet ham- 
let, as it lay there in its mountain-girt retreat, 
slept all unconscious of the doom that hung over 


It was late in the day that Albee and Ruric 


he added, with increased emotion. “By the 
prophet Elijah, this needs looking to. 
back, come back, Ruric, and show me.” 

Wonderingly did the count turn his horse 
back, and when he reached the top of the hill, 
te could distinguish the horsemen very plainly. 

“ They are armed, I think,” he said, pointing 
his finger towards the wood. 

The old Circassian shaded his eyes with his 
withered hand, and gazed off to where the horse- 
m \ men were to be seen. There were as many as a 
A dozen of them in full sight, and it was evident 
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IWAN THE SERF 
—oR,— 
THE RUSSIAN AND THE CIRCASSIAN. 
A STORY OF RUSSIA, TURKEY AND CIRCASSIA. 
BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
[continveED.] 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE MARAUDERS. 
W7a7) IME passed on to. 
early summer, and ; 
=e = Ruric had become 
=e ey Fe acquainted with 
ert’ 2. eam nearly all the peo- 
we oN ple of the hamlet, 
i mm; \:; and he not only 
* ;= 3 liked them, but they” 
ok RP had learned to set 
Sia muchbyhim. Old 
ih. gle ix Albec still rode out 
HY . Sey 4 seh Se almost every day, 
aD ee? SZ. but he dared not go 
if = Oe: g alone, for he grew 
weakerand weaker. And Myrrha—she was the 
very sun of the count’s existence. He loved her 
more and more as each dawning day developed 
new charms in her mind—he loved her so well 
that even a short absence Was painful, and when, 
by chance, the thought that he might lose her 
entered his mind he shuddered as man shudders 
atthe most dreadful calamity that fate can hold 
in store. Several times had he repeated his re- 
quest to Albec that Myrrha might be secured to 
him by the rite of marriage, but each time the 
old wan had bid him wait. 
“And wherefore shall I wait?” the count had 
asked, in almost a frenzy of anxiety. ‘ Nothing 
can separate us—nothing can divide our hearts. 
Why, then, shall we be doomed thus to be kept 
asunder ?” 
“ Because,” the old man had replied, ‘the 
time has not yet come. I am not responsible, 
so let the matter rest.—It cannot be much long- 
it 
had turned the heads of their horses towards 
home. The air was so clear and beautiful that 
they had ridden further *than usual, and when 
they turned they were upon the summit of a hill 
that overlooked the deep valley of Stamyl, while 
upon the opposite hand they could see the un- 
even country, for many miles in extent, sweep- 
ing away with its crags and ravines, and its 
brooks and verdure. While Ruric gazed upon 
the wild scene he thought he saw something 
glisten suddenly upon the edge of a little wood 
that lay at the foot of one of the distant hills. 
At first he thought it might be some little stream- 
let that he had not before detected, but he soon 
found that such could not be the case, for the 
glittering points were multiplied, and ere long 
he was sure that he saw mounted men. 
“Why do you stop?” asked Albec, who was 
becoming impatient. 
“ T saw something in yonder woods that ar- 
rested my attention,” returned the youth; “ but 
Iam ready now.” 
“And what do you think you saw ?” asked 
the old man, as they both moved as though they 
would start down the hill. 
“O, I saw something glittering in the sun- 
beams, and felt a curiosity to know what it was, 
but it proved only to be some horsemen.” 
“ Horsemen !’’ uttered Albec, reining his horse 
suddenly in. “Glittering in the sunbeams!” 
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that there were a number more in the wood, for 
the glittering of more arms could be seen there. 
Albec’s eyes were yet keen for long distances, 
and he gazed long and steadily upon the distant 
men. His aged form trembled as he continued 
to gaze, and when he at length turned towards 
his young companion his thin hands were dou- 
bled firmly up, and his eyes sparkled with a 
keen fire. 

“ What is it?”’ asked Ruric, full of wonder, 
but knowing not what to apprehend. 

“T think there is one of the uzdens of the 
Hatukai with a troop of his followers,” said Al- 
bec, again turning his eyes upon the wood. 

“The Hatukai ?”’ repeated Ruric, interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes,” answered Albee. “ They are a tribe 
that live off here beyond the Laba, and they are 
surely out now on one of their predatory ex- 
cursions. They are a savage, bold people, and 
I fear they mean evil to our hamlet. I think 
from the glittering of their armor that I am cor- 
rect.” 

“Mean evil to us,” said Ruric. 
mcan that they are enemies ?” 

“Ah, you have not yet learned all of Circas- 
sian manners,” replied the old man, with a 
melancholy shake of the head. ‘ Know, then, 
that many of our tribes live chiefly by plunder, 
and we are as likely to be plundered as any 
one.” 

“And surely they will find but little booty in 
our village. I think I have the most money, 
and they cannot find that without my help.” 


“Do you 


“Alas! Ruric, you know but little of them,” 
groaned the old man, shaking his head more 
sadly than ever. ‘ There are beautiful daugh- 
tersin Stamyl, and the Hatukaians know it. 
Alas is me if they conquerhere. On, on! Let 
us arouse our men, and be on the watch. By 
the prophet, they must not find us asleep.” 

‘* Daughters !”’ uttered the count, while a fear- 
ful shudder ran through his frame. 

“Ay, our daughters will be turned into the 
harem of the Ottoman, or, what is worse, sold 
off into the hands of the insatiate Persian. O, 
Ruric, if they should lay their hands upon 
Myrrha!”’ 

The thought was like a death-dart to the soul 
of the count, and as he gathered in the rein he 
felt a giant's strength moving within him. 

“Can you ride fast?” he asked of Albec, with 
impatience. 

“Yes—yes. On, Ruric,on! We'll rouse our 
people, and have them on the watch. The Ha- 
tukaian uzden is aiming for Stamyl—I am sure 
of it.” 

As the old man spoke, he took one more look 
at the armed menin the distance, and then he 
dashed down the hill at full speed. Ruric was 
at first startled at seeing the invalid’s movement, 
but when he found that Albec kept his saddle 
firmly, he threw aside all fears for the old man’s 
safety and dashed on after him. It was nearly 
sundown when they reached the village, and the 
inhabitants were at once apprized of the ap- 
proach of the Hatukaians. The uzden of Stamyl 
was a middle-aged man named Orfa, and as he 
placed the utmost confidence in the judgment of 
Albec, he at once set about preparing for de- 
fence, for he well knew the character of the peo- 
ple of Hatukai, and he knew that capitulation 
would be out of the question. The able men of 
the hamlet amounted to forty-three. Two of the 
men were too old to be of actual service, and 
some of the younger ones were excluded from 
the able list. Old Albec was determined to take 
his carbine, even though he had to sit while he 
handled it, and others who were not included in 
the able list begged to be classed among the 
defenders of the place. 

Upon one side of the village stood a rude 
mosque, where the people worshipped, and as 
this building was shielded in the rear by an al- 
most perpendicular hillside, is was resolved that 
all the women and children should be collected 
there, and that the men should defend it. Be- 
fore dark the men were all armed, and the wo- 
men and little ones had been safely conducted to 
the mosque. Myrrha did not weep, but she was 





pale and trembling, for she knew too well what 
would be her fate if the hamlet were taken. 

“Fear not,” said Ruric, as he pressed her 
hand. ‘“ We are well armed, and they will have 
to be many in number, if they overcome us.” 

“Tis not for myself that I fear,” returned the 
noble girl, “but for you. Ah, if you should 
be—be—” 

“ Speak it not, speak it not, Myrrha. Let me 
not hear a word of failing. My whole soul is 
strung with hope, and I am strong. Our men 
are all confident of their prowess, and let them 
see that you feel confidence in them. I shall 
fight with the strength of two souls. Adieu for 
the while, and God be with us all.” 

Once more Ruric pressed her hand, and as he 
felt the slight, quick tremulousness that moved 
her nerves, he felt a pang of misgiving ; but he 
did not show it to her. He received her blessing, 
and then he hastened away to where the men 
were assembling under the directions of the 
uzden Orfa. 

“Ah, Ruric,” uttered the noble, as he noticed 
our hero. “I have been looking for you. You 
are used to battle.” 

“Yes,” returned the count. 

“And you have led an attack ?” 

“ Yes—many of them.” 

“Then I must give you charge of our left 
wing, and I mean that you shall lay concealed 
among those olives at the foot of the hill. With 
fifteen men you can take up your station there, 
and if we succeed in engaging the whole body of 
the enemy in front of the mosque here, then a 
sudden sally from you might prove effective. 
Whit do you think of it?” 

“The plan is most assuredly a good one,” 
returned Ruric, “though I would advise-you to 
form your men as though you had the whole of 
them with you. You cannot deploy another 
wing.” eh semen 

“Of course not,” said the uzden. “ We can 
only leave you out upon the wing. And re- 
member, we shall trust much to your moving up 
at the proper time.” 

“ You need not fear, sir. I will do my duty. 
But it will be dark work—we shall have no 
moon.” 

“No moon, I know,” returned Orfa, with a 
peculiar shake of the head, “ but I fear the ene- 
my will not be long in the dark when they find 
we are prepared for resistance. I would give 
much if there were some good point where we 
could lay in ambush and take them ata disad- 
vantage, but there is none such. We will fight 


- by our wives and children, and God be with us. 


Your men are all detached, and ready to follow 
you. I shall give you no further orders, but 
leave you to exercise your own judgment.” 

* But Albec—what will you do with him ?”’ 

“He is determined to fight, and I will keep 
him back towards the mosque, where he can be 
out of danger as mnch as possible. He may do 
something with his carbine.” 

“ Keep an eye to the mosque,” uttered Ruric, 
as he was about to turn away. 

“T have a wife and four children there,” was 
Orfa’s significant answer. 

It was now fully dark, and our hero took his 
station at the head of the fifteen men who had 
been selected for the reserve, and led them to 
the olive copse. It was a good place for the 
purpose, as he could see the whole of the open 
space in front of the mosque, and was yet en- 
tirely hidden from the view of others. After 
Ruric had taken his appointed station he spoke 
a few words of encouragement to the men under 
his charge, but he found them all prepared for 
the worst, and ready to fight till the last breath. 

“Ha!” uttered one of the men, who had been 
lying with his ear to the ground, “TI can hear 
the tramp of horses’ fect. They must be com- 
ing over the hill.” 








All eyes were turned to where the outlines of | 


the hill could be seen in the distance, and Ru- 
ric thought he could see dark bodies moving 
against the starry sky. Forsome time he watch- 
ed, and at length the objects disappeared. 

“Those were horsemen,” he said, to a man 
who stood by his side, “‘and there must be a 
large number of them.” 

** They generally go in good round numbers,” 


ing the fact that they are hard men to deal with.” 

The tramp of horses could now be heard 
very plainly, and the horses of Stamyl, which 
were secured upon the western side of the 
mosque, gave back an answering neigh, but this 
latter noise was stopped by a few applications of 
the lash, though Orfa knew that the animals 
could not be kept silent after the enemy should 
have come nearer. 

The minutes crept on, and nearer came the 
Hatukaians. Their voices could be heard 
as they stopped at Albec’s cot, which was the 
first in their way. Then came the tramp again, 
quick and heavy, and there seemed by the sound 
a hundred horses of them at least. Another cot 
was reached—and then another—and then the 





| ed towards the door of the mosque and entered. | 
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was the reply, “and there is no use in disguis- 
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confined horses by the mosque sent forth a sim- 
ultaneous neigh that made the valley echo. 
The enemy had stopped. They must by this 
time have mistrusted that the people of Stamyl 
were prepared for them, for three cots, at least, 
they had visited and found empty. 

For a few moments all was still save the neigh- 
ing of the horses, and then came the low hum 
of voices fromthe enemy. In another minute a 
dim light broke out from a distant cottage, and 
then a second from a cot nearer at hand. These 
two lights grew larger and more bright until 
long forks of flame began to leap up into the air 
and eat away the darkaess. Two of the light 
wooden cottages had been set on fire to light the 
marauders in their work! Higher and higher, 
and wider and more wide spread the flames, 
until the valley was as light as day. The ene- 
my were now to be seen with their light polish- 
ed armor sparkling in the fire beams, and they 
numbering seventy-five men at least. They, 
too, discovered the people of Stamyl in front of 
the mosque, and with a yell of defiance they set 
forward upon the charge. Orfa gave his orders 
promptly, and with a deliberate aim his men dis- 
charged their carbines. The effect of the fire 
was at once apparent, but it did not stop the on- 
coming mass. It only unseated some dozen of 
them, and the remainder dashed on more fu- 
riously. 

Orfa now sprang to the front of his men, and 
by the time he could speak a word of encourage- 
ment the enemy were upon them. The long 
pikes of the Stamylites were firmly set in the 
ground, and though the advancing foe were thus 
checked, and some of their horses killed, yet the 
fight soon came on hand-to-hand. 

Now was Ruric’s time, and with a shout that 
made the valley ring he and his men sprang for- 
ward. The men of Hatukai were startled by 
this movément, but by the glaring light of the 
burning houses they quickly saw the number of 
the new comers, and they gave forth an answer- 
ing shout as they prepared for the reception. The 
count and his men came to the work with stout 
arms and stout hearts, and their onset was ter- 
rible, for they slew a number of the enemy al- 
most equal to their own force before they were 
checked. 

But the marauders were brave men, and they 
were stout men, too, and they outnumbered the 
villagers two to one. What could be done in 
such acase? Orfa and Ruric now fought side 
by side, and by their example they encouraged 
their comrades to deeds of more than common 
valor. But the ranks of the defenders were 
growing thin—one after another dropped off 
until not more than a dozen men bore Orfa com- 
pany. 

“ Let us fall back to the mosque,” uttered Ra- 
ric, as he saw that the enemy were making a 
movement that way. ‘There we will stand 
and die.” 

“So be it,” was Orfa’s response, and accord- 
ingly the handful of Stamyl’s defenders fell 
back. 

It was now growing dark again, for the small 
houses which had been fired had yielded their 
light material to the flames until all had been 
consumed, but it was not to remain dark long. 
When Orfa and Ruric retired to the mosque the 
enemy ceased their fighting for a while, and 
gathered their forces for consultation. 

There was just light enough now from the 
smoking ruins to make the darkness more gloomy, 
and as the last bit of frame fell with a low crash 
the valley was left in a gloom as deep as mid- 
night. There were two fretful piles of snapping 


ruins, and ever and anon a serpent-like tongue of | 


flame would dart forth as some jet of liberated 
gas caught the heat of the embers. At such 
moments the sparkling arms of the invaders 














could be seen for an instant, but it was quickly | 


dark again, and the hum of the distant voices 
alone marked the position of the enemy. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE WORK IS DONE! 


Ir was evident that the enemy were engaged 


in a consultation, and both Ruric and Orfa turn- 


Within there was a light burning, and they 
could see that the women were pale and trem- 
bling—that mothers were kneeling with their 
children, and that the maidens were gathered 
together with clasped hands and fear-wrought 
countenances. Myrrha saw her lover enter, and 
with a cry of hope she sprang towards him. 

“Are we saved?” she asked, as she laid her 
trembling hand upon the youth’s shoulder. 

.“ Not yet, Myrrha—nor are you yet lost. 


The enemy are consulting, and we are gaining | 


breath. We can die.’ 
“TI know it—and I am ready,” returned 
Myrrha. 
“ But do not yet give up all hope,” quickly 
urged Ruric, “ for all hope is not yet gono. We 
can make a strong defence here.” 








At this moment a woman advanced from the 
crowd bearing an infant in her arms. It was the 
wife of Orfa. She moved to the side of her hus- 
band, and asked him if he had been harmed ? 
She blessed God when she found him safe ; and 
then she asked him if there could be no honor- 
able means of capitulation. 

“Alas, I fear not,” replied the uzden. “ If 
we would give up to them all they ask they 
might capitulate, but ’tis to save that very boon 
that we fight.” 

“But do you hope to conquer? Tell me 
truly, Orfa. Do not deceive me. Is there the 
least hope of holding out in your defence ?” 

Orfa was silent. He dared not own the truth, 
even to himself. 

“How many men have the enemy?” asked 
the anxious wife. 

“As many as thirty or forty.” 

“And how many have we?” 

“ Not more than half that number, if we have 
so many,” returned the uzden, with painful hesi- 
tation. 

“ Then,” said the wife, with strange firmness, 
“you must at least confer with them, for by so 
doing we may at least save our children. Let 
our property go, but not onr little ones. Speak 
with them, Orfa.” 

The husband embraced his wife and kissed the 
infant, and then turned away. 

Raric still stood by the side of Myrrha, and 
he had heard all that had passed between the 
uzden and his lady. 

“Where now is: our hope?” the maiden 
asked. 

“In God, at least, we may trust,’ replied 
Raric. “But let the end decide. Where is 
Albee? I have not seen him since the attack.” 

“He is here in the mosque. He fainted from 
over-exertion shortly after she fighting com- 
menced, and we brought him in. Alas! my 
poor old father! I fear he will not survive this.” 

At this moment a dull, flickering light broke 
through the darkness without, but it soon in- 
creased in power, and once more the valley was 
light as day. More houses had been set on fire. 
As quickly as possible the men were once more 
formed in front of the mosque, and, all told, they 
numbered fourteen souls. Orfa bade them be on 
their guard, and then he set forward alone to 
speak with the enemy, and the Hatukaian chief 
rode forward to meet him. 

“How now” cried the latter, as Orfa ap- 
proached. “ What would ye?” 

“T would know your wish, and on what, terms 
you will leave us in peace ?” 

“Our terms are easily made. Let us take 
what shall suit us, and the rest shall be left un- 
harmed.” 

“ Our flocks and our goods are at your dis- 
posal,” returned Orfa, “ and we will pay you 
such moncys as we have. Can you ask more ?”’ 

“ Your flocks we do not want,” said the in- 
vader ; “ but we will take your horses, and some 
of your fair daughters.” 

“And will nothing else satisfy you?” 

** Nothing.” 

“ Then come and take them after their fathers 
are dead,” was Orfa’s reply, as he turned and 
hastened back to the mosque ; and when he 
reached his men he told them the result of his 
conference. 

“Then we will fight while we live,” said Ru- 
ric, as he loosened his gory sword in its scabbard, 
and then raised his carbine. ‘‘ They shall not 
enter the mosque till they walk over our dead 
bodies.” 

“The men of Hatukai are resolute,” said 
Orfa, ‘but they will find us even with them on 
that score. Be firm, now, and take care of your 
bullets.” 

The flames of the burning buildings now leap- 
ed high up into the air, and the faces of the 
enemy were boldly revealed. Orfa counted 
forty-three of them who yet kept their saddles. 
At length the shout of the onset broke upon the 
air, and the marauders came down like an ava- 
lanche. The carbines did their duty well, but 
they thinned the ranks of the foe but little. 
Once more the conflict raged hand-to-hamda, and 
the defenders of the mosque fell back. 

“To the door—to the door,” crie@ Ruric, as 
he and Orfa stood almost alone. “Iuct us fight 
there now, for we can do nothing here.” 

“ To the door it is,” returned the uaden, as he 
swept his reeking sword above his head, and eut 
down a stout man who thought to push by him. 

Accordingly they fell slowly back, fighting as 
they went, and when they reached the broad stone 
step they were alone together. Others of their 
men were alive, but they were either wounded 
severely or bound prisoners. Orfa and Ruric 
stood face to face with twenty of the foe, and with 
deeds of wondrous valor did they hold their 
position. But mortal strength is not proof 
against danger and exhaustion. As soon as one 
of the foe fell, another was there to take his 
place, fresh and strong. 

“Give way!” shouted the invading chief, as 
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he pressed forward. ‘ You are mad to die when 
you may live.” ‘ 

But Orfa did not speak. He knew the treas- 
ures that lay exposed, and a sweep of his sword 
was the only reply he vouchsafed; but that 
sweep was his last, for on the next instant he 
staggered back, and the foe rushed madly for- 
ward. Ruric received a blow upon the head 
that would have felled a weaker man, and dizzy 
and faint he, too, staggered back into the mosque. 
He felt a pair of arms encircling his neck, and 
looking about he met the gaze of Myrrha. 

“Alas!” he groaned, “all is lost! 
love—joy—all, all are gone. 
Myrrha.” 

Raric still held his dripping sword in his 
hand, but his grasp was weakening. Myrrha 
clung to him with all the energy of her strong 
soul, and she forgot for the moment to fear for 
herself, now that the man whom she loved bet- 
ter than life was in danger. 

JT will die with you, Feodor,” she murmured, 
as she smoothed the hair back from his sweat- 
streaming temples. “To live, orto die, they 
shall not tear me from you. You are not much 
hart ?” 

But before Ruric could reply a stout man 
came up and laid his hand upon Myrrha’s arm. 

“ Ha—you are my prize, fair damsel,” said 
the Hatukaian, as he attempted to draw her 
roughly away. 

“Not yet!” gasped Ruric, while a spark of 
new life darted through his veins and lent its 
electric force to his nerves. “ Not yet!’ he re- 
peated, as he raised his sword above his head ; 
and, weak as he was, he felled the robber to the 
floor; but the act cost him the last foree of his 
strength, and ashe sank fainting upon Myrrha’s 
bosom his sword fell from his powerless grasp. 

“O, Feodor, Feodor! You are not going to 
die !” shrieked the maiden, as she clung franti- 
_ cally to the sinking form of her lover. 


Life— 
I am _ faint, 


But Ruric could not speak. He looked vacant- 


ly up, and he saw the sweet face that bent over 
him, and then all was darkness to him. He 
heard the hum of many voices—the wailing of 
mothers, and the cries of children—but even that 
was soon lost, and the world of joys and sor- 
rows, of hopes and fears, was shut out to him. 
In his utter weakness he was spared the pangs 
of hearing Myrrha cry out to him in vain. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SERF IN BUSINESS. 


Ow the night that the marauders of Hatukai 
attacked the hamlet of Stamyl, and burned the 
homes of the quiet people, there was being enact- 
ed a scene at St. Petersburg which has a bear- 
ing upon our story, and which cannot be wholly 
uninteresting to our readers. 

In a small garret in a wing of the Prince Al- 
exander Menzikoff's palace sat Ivan the serf. 
He was seated at a small table which was cov- 
ered with papers, and he was very busy in noting 
their. contents agd arranging them in parcels. 
It was quite late, and without the weather was 
stormy and tempestuous. The heavy drops of 
rain fell like scattering shot upon the roof, and 
the wind howled around the sharp angles of the 
building like some devouring monster. But the 
busy serf noticed it not. He had enough before 
him to engage the whole of his attention, if one 
might judge from the zealous cast of his coun- 
tenance. Paper after paper did he examine, and 
then lay in its appropriate place, and the longer 
he worked the more earnest did he seem to be. 

At length he had arranged all the papers, and 
then he arose from his seat and commenced 
pacing the floor. Ever and anon he would take 
a watch from his pocket and examine its face, 
and when he put it back he would do so with a 
gesture that evinced considerable impatience. 
But finally he looked relieved on consulting the 
dial, and in a few moments after he had put it 
up for the last time, the bell upon the distant 
cathedral spoke with its brazen voice to those 
who were awake in St. Petersburg that it was 
midnight. 

As soon as the tones of the bell had been lost 
in the howl of the storm Ivan took up his station 
at the door of the garret, and there he listened 
until he heard the sound of a heavy footfall from 
below, Ere long the steps were heard upon the 
upper stairs, and shortly afterwards there came 
a quick, peculiar rap upon the door.. Ivan open- 
ed it, and the man who entered had to stoop to 
clear his head. The rain was dripping pro- 
fusely from his garments, but he quickly threw 
off the large cloak, and when his cap was re- 
moved the glimmering rays of the lamp fell upon 
the broad features of the emperor. 

“ This is a stormy night,’’ he said, as he shook 
his cap, and then hung it upon the back of a 
chair. 

“ So it is, sire,” returned the serf; “ but it is 
all the better for us.”’ 

“Yes. It is well enough if you are ready for 
me.” 

*T told you at midnight, sire, and I gained 
just halfan hour. I believe all is ready.”’ 

“And you have the full proof ?”’ 

“Ay—and most of it in Menzikoff’s own hand- 
writing. Here are the papers, sire, and we will 
examine them when you feel disposed.” 

“Let it be at once,” said the emperor, “for I 
must not be away too long.” 

Accordingly two chairs were drawn’ up to the 
table, and the emperor and the serf sat down. 

“ Here,” said Ivan, as he pulled the first bun- 
dle towards him, and opened the uppermost pa- 
per, “is an ‘inventory of the Basilowitz estates. 

You will see that Menzikoff receives an annual 
income of thirteen thousand ducats from them, 
whereas he only returns to you four thousand. 
In this paper,” continued Ivan, opening a se- 
cond, “it is made to appear that the Pstovan 
estate, which, you are aware, was long since 
made a part of the Basilowitz property, yields a 
further income ofseven thousand ducats. With 
regard to his property in the city there is not 
much discrepancy.” ‘ 

“But how did you get at the state of the other 
property so exactly?” asked Nicholas, as he 

picked up the schedule, and ran his eye over it. 
“ Partly by secret access to the books of the 





prince, and partly by knowledge which I possess 
independent of his inventories,” returned the 
serf; and then, as if desirous to avoid present 
questioning, he resumed, taking up another 
paper : 

“ Here we have something in the prince’s own 
hand, and it carries some weight with it. You 
know the Count John Galitzin ?” 

“ Yes—I know him well—a little odd, but a 
loyal man,” 

“The same. You but do him justice, sire, 
when you call him a loyal man. Well, this let- 
ter was written to him. You know his vast. 
estates join those of Basilowitz. Will you read 
it?” . 

“Yes. But first let me ask you how you ob- 
tained it ?” 

“The Count Galitzin himself gave it to me.” 

“Tt appears to me, that for a serf, you are on 
strange terms of intimacy with the noble count,” 
said Nicholas, eyeing Ivan sharply. 

“And I suppose Galitzin would think I was on 
strange terms of intimacy with the Russian em- 
peror, were he to see us now,” was Ivan’s laconic 
reply. 

Nicholas looked into his companion’s face, and 
again that look of intelligence, which we have 
before seen there, broke over his features ; but 
without speaking further he opened the paper 
and read as follows : 


“To tHe Count Jonn GALitzin, greeting: 

“T am going to address you upon a deli- 
cate subject, for I believe your feelings are with 
me. It cannot have escaped your notice that 
Nicholas, our headstrong emperor, is aiming to 
break down the power of his nobles. It is a 
part of his policy—and a great part, too, to gain 
our power into his own hands, and to this end he 
is not only creating powerful officers in the army 
from the common classes, but he is trying to in- 
duce us to free our serfs, and come down toa 
level with the canaille of his army. I plainly 
see his drift. See to it that you relinquish not 
one iota of your power. Cling to your serfs, and 
if the time shall come when more forcible meas- 
ures are needed, Nicholas shall find that he has 
trodden upon something that shall bite. The 
last days of Alexander were made bitter by 
knowing that there was a conspiracy on foot for 
his destruction. Nicholas may be destroyed be- 
fore he knows it. 

“ Burn this, and then look to your power, for 
be assured that our rights are fast becoming 
centred in one man. 

“ALEXANDER MENZIKOFF.” 


Nicholas of Russia read this over the second 
time, and when he had done so he crushed it in 
his hand and gazed full upon the face of the 
serf. 

“ That is Menzikoff’s hand-writing, for I know 
it well,” he said, in a sort of rumbling whisper. 

“Yes, sire—it is most surely his. But he 
mistook his man when he wrote to Galitzin.” 

“And that is the man to whose flattering 
tongue I have listened.” 

“ Not all flattery, I ween,” said Ivan. 

* “Tome he has been flattering.” 

“Ay, but not towards others. I do not think 
he has been guilty of speaking words of flattery 
concerning others of whom he has spoken to 
you.” 

“No, no,—but enough of this. Menzikoff’s 
doom is sealed. I wish to hear no more.” 

“And I know not that I could tell you more 
with such proof as this. But there is one other 
subject upon which I must ask your attention.” 

“ Then speak quickly, for I must be gone. I 
allotted half an hour for this interview, and that 
time has already passed.” 

“T will not detain you here,” said the serf, as 
he drew towards him a bundle of papers; “but 
if you will take these with you and peruse them 
at your leisure, you will find much in them to 
interest you.” 

“ But of what do they treat?” asked Nicholas, 
as he took the package and balanced it upon his 
broad palm. ’ 

“You will find there a subject that may have 
passed from your mind, but ’tis none the less im- 
portant for that. Menzikoff figures there, but 
not alone. Read them, sire, and you shall not 
regret it. Read them carefully, for the plot and 
the key are there.” 

Nicholas laid ths package down while he 
folded the letter he had read, and having placed 
the latter document within the folds of his pock- 
et-book, he took the package up again and placed 
it in his bosom. 

“J will read them,” he said, arising from his 
chair. ‘I will read them, and then I may send 
for you. I wonder if Menzikoff sleeps while this 
storm rages so furiously ?” 

This last remark did not need a reply, and 
Ivan made none. Nicholas put on his cap and 
cloak, and without further words he left the 
place. It was business he came for, and he had 
accomplished it. 

Iyan slept in the same garret where this inter- 
view had taken place, and after having put away 
the papers which the emperor had not taken, he 
retired to his rest. On the next morning he 
did not arise so early as usual, and just as he had 
finished dressing himself he was somewhat sur- 
prised by the entrance of his master. The prince 
looked much agitated, but it was with anger 
more than fear. 

“Do you seek me, my master?” asked the 
serf, unable to guess what the visit might mean, 
but yet suspecting that the prince had discovered 
some of his movements. 

“Yes—I do seek you,” replied Menzikoff, 
with spiteful emphasis. ‘I have begun to see 
through your real character. I have watched 
you, and I know your business.” 

“If you have watched me, then you have 
found me doing nothing for the result of which 
I can fear,’’ returned Ivan, not quite at ease. 

“We shall see how much occasion you have 
of fear. At all events, I have occasion to fear 
you, for,” the prince added, in a sort of thrilling 
whisper, “ J know you !” 

“ Know me?” uttered the serf, with a sudden 
start. 

“ Yes—I know you, and I know, too, what you 
do here. Of course I know what must be your 
mission. I ought to have seen this before, see- 





ing how open is the proof you carry in your face. 
But it is not yet too late.” 

“But what do you mean?” asked Ivan, not 
able to conceal his agitation. 

“‘T mean that I know you.” 

‘And whom do you take me for ?” 

“Never mind. I’ll not speak the name here, 
nor shall mortal lips ever more address the name 
to you. Iknow your game, but I have con- 
quered !” 

As the prince spoke he clapped his hands 
with startling force, and on the next moment 
two stout men entered the room, and at a mo- 
tion from him they advanced quickly to Ivan’s 
side and seized him by the arms. The serf 
struggled mightily, and succeeded in knocking 
one of his assailants down, but the other one 
managed to lock his arms behind him, and from 
that moment he was powerless. 

“What do you mean? Why am I seized 
thus?” the serf gasped, fearing the worst of 
fates. 

“ Because you have no business in Russia,” 
was Menzikoff’s reply. “ Your last hour has 
come. You have played the game well, but fate 
will not let you beat. I cannot live, and have 
you here at the same time. One of us must 
die, and I have chosen that it should be you. 
You, no doubt, meant the same fate for me.” 

“T would have him die who most deserves it,” 
returned Ivan, gathering firmness, “and you 
know, Alexander Menzikoff—” 

“Silence! You may tell too much. Bind 
his mouth, and then away with his life. Be 
quick !” 

The two men, who were reckless, servile tools 
of the prince, clapped a handkerchief over the 
serfs mouth, and then forced him upon his 
knees, but before they could strike the death- 
blow they were startled by a sound of many 
feet upon the stairway, and the clanging of steel 
sword-scabbards was mingled in the sound. 

“ Stop—stop the execution !”” cried the prince, 
in alarm; “unbind him—unbind him—quick ! 
Here are to be witnesses—some message from 
the emperor, perhaps. Ivan, if you mention a 
word of this, you die on the instant. Beware!” 

Hardly had the rope been taken from the serf’s 
arms when the door was thrown open and a 
dozen armed men, of the imperial guard, entered. 

“ By our church, sir prince,” said he who led 
the soldiers, “you choose a strange place for 
your business. We have looked for you this 
half hour.” 

“ Business may take us any where,” returned 
the prince, trying to smile. “But why do you 
seek me ?”” 

“ At the order of the emperor.” 

“Ah, I thought so. Go tell our imperial 
master that I will wait upon him soon.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances that might 
do,” returned the guardsman ; “ but at present 
you must go with us. You are a prisoner.” 

“A prisoner!” iterated Menzikoff, instinc- 
tively dropping his hand upon his sword-hilt, and 
starting back as though he would defend him- 
self, 

“Yes,” said the officer, smiling at the old 
noble’s movement, “‘ we are ordered by the em- 
peror to make a prisoner of you; so you can go 
with us as you choose—quietly, so that people 
shall think you only bear us company, or in 
irons. Which will you do?” 

“‘T will go,” groaned the prince, as his head 
fell upon his bosom. “TI will go,” he repeated ; 
and then, with a flushed, quickening expression 
of countenance, he turned to his two assassins, 
and in a quick, low whisper he bade them stay 
and do the work they had commenced. 

“And here is Ivan, too, if I mistake not,’ re- 
sumed the officer. 

“ Yes—my serf,” said Menzikoff, hastily. 
“But come—I am ready.” : 

“In amoment; but the serf must bear us 
company, for so the emperor has ordered.” 

“And what wants Nicholas with my serf?”’ 
hurriedly asked the prince, again starting back. 

“T know not, nor doI care,” responded the 
guardsman, impatiently. “We are ordered to 
take you both. Will you come?” 

There were a pair of polished irons brought 
into sight as the messenger spoke, and Alexan- 
der Menzikoff was subdued ina moment. He 
liked not the idea of being led through the streets 
with his hands in irons, and with a look half of 
fear and half of anger he suffered himself to be 
escorted from the place. 

Two hours later, and the Prince Menzikoff 
was confined in a deep, damp dungeon—and 
Ivan the serf was riding away towards Penza, 
where dwelt the Count John Galitzin. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
DAYLIGHT, AND THE LOST. 


Wuen the first dawn of returning reason came 
upon Feodor Ruric he found himself upon a 
comfortable bed, and the rays of the sun were 
resting warmly upon his brow. He felt much 
pain about his limbs, and he tried to move toa 
more comfortable position, but he found that 
there was no answer to his will—nota limb could 
he move. His mind was yetsomewhat confused, 
full of wild phantasies and startling dreams—and 
he closed his eyes again. Gradually he collect- 
ed his scattered senses, and when he again es- 
sayed to move he found that he was bound 
down to the bed with strong cords. What could 
this mean? Was he a prisoner? He tried to 
think what had happened. He could remem- 
ber the last of his conflict at the door of the 
mosque, and he could remember of resting upon 
Myrrha’s bosom—then came a wild, terrible 
dream, but no more of sound memory. Thus 
he lay for a while, and then he cried out for 
assistance. In a few moments he heard a voice, 
but it was too soft and sweet for the guardian of 
a prison. He turned his head and saw a female, 
and he was not long in recognizing her as Zoe, 
the wife of Orfa. She gazed upon him a while 
with solicitous anxiety, and finally a happy look 
broke over her features. 

“You have found your senses,” she said, ap- 
proaching nearer to the bed and bending over 
him. 

“My senses have found me, it seems,” res- 





ponded Ruric, with another effort to move. 
“ But why am I thus bound ?” 

“To save your own life. Ah, dear count, you 
have been most raving, and but for these cords 
you would have sacrificed your life to the mad 
phantoms of your brain. But the bonds shall 
be removed now, forI see that you are your- 
self.”” 

“One moment—one moment,” cried Ruric, as 
Zoe turned away. ‘Ihave much to ask you.” 


“Not now, not now. Be rid of your bonds ' 


first.” 
room. 

Ere long Ruric heard other footsteps approach- 
ing, and on turning his head he beheld the good- 
natured face of the physician who had minister- 
ed to Albec, 

* So, so,” he cried, as he caught the ifitelli- 
gent expression of the count’s eye, “you have 
come back to sound reason once more? Good. 
I thought it could not last much longer. Now 
for your release from these bonds, for they must 
be burdensome to you.” 

And without further remark he proceeded to 
cast off the cords from the young man’s limbs. 
They had been lined with small bags of wool 
where they came across the flesh, so that they 
had not been cankering or wearing in their con- 
tact. When they were all off our hero moved 
over on to his side, and felt much easier. He 
drew his limbs up, and though they were of 
course somewhat stiff and weak, yet they moved 
at his will, and gave promise of much more 
service. 

“T must have been very bad,” he said, re- 


And thus speaking, the woman left the 


garding the physician earnestly. 


“Most truly you have,” was the reply. “I 
never saw a worse man to deal with in my life.” 

“Arfd where am I?” 

“In Orfa’s dwelling.” 

“Have I been here long ?” 

“ Nearly three weeks.” 

“ So long as that?” murmured Ruric, closing 
his eyes, and trying to think. 

“Yes; but you will soon be on your legs 
again now.” 

‘And who else is here ?” the count whispered, 
showing that his soul was tortured with anxiety. 

“ Orfa is here, but he is not so strong as you 
are. He was wounded badly, but you were 
not.” 

“And Myrrha—where is she ?” 

For a while the physician was silent. He sat 
down by the bedside and looked the youth in the 
face, and Ruric saw plainly that he was 
troubled. 

“Can you not tell me where she is?” said our 
hero, speaking in a sad, yet earnest tone. 

“Not now—not now, connt,” returned the 
man of medicine. ‘ Wait until you are stronger, 
and then I will tell you all Iknow. But I will 
not tell you one word now. I have saved you 
from death, and I mean to bring you once more 
to health, but you must obey me, for I claim the 
authority. Remember—you owe me your life, 
but all I ask is obedience.” 

The count saw something in the countenance 
of the physician that was too stern to be trifled 
with, and he asked no more questions. He felt 
that he would soon be strong, and he knew that 
the more quiet he kept, he sooner he would be 
up. He received a little nourishing food, and 
some invigorating cordial, and after a while he 
sank into an easy slumber. When he next 
awoke he felt like asking more questions, for his 
anxiety had got the upper hand, but he found 
only a small boy to answer his summons, and 
from him he could get no reply, save a peculiar 
shake of the head with an accompanying shrug 
of the shoulders. 

The truth was, the physician had determined 
to keep away from his patient, for he knew well 
the inquisition to which he would be subjected 
if he made his appearance. So for four days 
Rurie remained with no companion but the boy ; 
but on the morning of the fifth day he found the 
old doctor again at his bedside, and he received 
the welcome information that he might get up 
and dress himself. He felt quite strong now, 
and a thrill of peculiar satisfaction shot through 
his frame as he found himself once more dressed 
and able to walk. 

“Now see how much you have gained by keep- 
ing quiet,” said the doctor, as he ran his eye 
over the youth’s fair proportions. 

“T do feel strong,” returned Ruric. 
not have a horse ?” 

“Let us walk first. Take a draught of this 
wine, and then we will find the outer air; and 
perhaps when we return you may see Orfa.” 

Ruric took the proffered wine, and then he 
followed the physician from the room. He walk- 
ed with more ease than could have been expect- 
ed, and he felt stronger than he had even dared 
to hope. When he reached the open space in 
front of the uzden’s dwelling, the first object 
that arrested his attention was the spot where 
the mosque had stood. The place was all bare 
and blackened now, and a few charred beams 
were alone left to tell where the house of wor- 
ship had stood. From this point the youth’s 
eyes swept the sides of the valley, and on all 
hands he saw the black fiend-track of the destroy- 
er. Where peaceful cottages had stood, were 
now only to be seen heaps of ruins, and the 
verdant hillside no longer bore upon its green 
bosom the flock orthe herdsman. Of the twenty 
buildings which had been the homes of the peo- 
ple of Stamyl, only four were left standing. 

Ruric leaned upon the arm of his companion 
and gazed sadly about him, and it was a long 
while ere he could speak. 

“Tt’s dreadful !” at length said the physician. 

“Ay, Galba,” returned our hero, addressing 
his companion by his family name. ‘ But now 
you must tell me all,” he continued, with a fear- 
ful shudder. ‘“ Who of our people were saved ?” 

“But very few,” answered Galba, with a 
mournful shake of the head. ‘Alas! but very 
few. Six men, of all our hamlet, are alive to 
see the ruins of their homes, and some of those 
are yet dangerously ill.” 

“And what of Albec ?”’ asked the count. 

“He lies beneath the sod in yonder little 
vale,’”’ said the physician, with a tear in his eye. 
“The old man died in the mosque. His life 
went out there from pure exhaustion, and the 
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women brought him forth when they came out, 
But he had lived his life, and under no cireum- 
stances could he have been spared much 
longer.” 

Raric dwelt for a while upon the death of the 
good old man; but his mind soon ran into 
another channel. Now was to come the most 
weighty question of all, and in a hoarse whisper 
he asked it: ‘ 

“ Where is Myrrha?” 

Galba gazed into the young man’s face, and 
for some moments he was silent. 

PB Ruric,” he at length uttered, « they 
ve taken her away. 

“They! They! Who’ 

“The marauders of Hatukai.” 

“0, God have mercy !” 

“s Bot, my dear young friend,’ you must 

“Stop! stop! 0, for the love of God do not 
speak to me now! Gone! ©, Myrrha, Myrrha! 
Thou more than life—thou whole of heaven to 
me here on earth—art gone from me in the dark- 
ness of despair. Why do I live! Why does 
God torture me with life when its light is gone 
out!” And the stricken youth bowed his head 
and sobbed aloud. 

“ Have you no courage left?” asked the phy- 
sician, taking the count kindly by the hand. 

“Courage?” repeated Ruric, starting from his 
companion’s hold, and raising his clenched hands 
high above his head. ‘“ Yes—I have more than 
belongs to mortal man, for I have the courage 
of the dark angel now. I could face ten thou- 
sand deaths, so that I could but sweep the ma- 
rauders from the earth. O, Myrrha! Myrrha!” 

Galba was deeply moved by the count’s misery, 
for its poignancy was touching in the extreme ; 
and then the black witnesses of ruin that lay 
about upon all hands spoke their silent language 
of wailing and sorrow. But the doctor soon 
overcame his outward emotion, for he was to 
minister to a mind more shattered by sorrow 
than his own. 

“Count Ruric,” he said, in a kind, persuasive 
tone, “ I know how much occasion you have for 
sorrow—I know how deep must be the wound 
that has eaten into your soul, but all is not yet 
surely lost.” 

“Not all lost ?” uttered the youth, starting 
with hope. ‘“How—what is the point upon 
which my soul can cling?” 

“Upon a point of hope. Myrrha is not sure- 
ly dead. She has been stolen away, and may 
have been ere this sold, but no search has yet 
been made.” 

“And why was not some search made? Why 
were not the villains followed 2” 

“ You forget, my young friend,” returned the 
physician, witha melancholy smile. ‘Ah, there 
were none able to follow. I alone of all our 
people was left unharmed. When the hottest 
of the fight was raging, I was helping some of 
our poor people who had been wounded, and in 
the midst of my occupation I was spared. Alas, 
Ruric, there were none to follow !”” 

“And Myrrha was defenceless,” groaned the 
youth, with new tears. “O,I remember, that 
when my arm was all drooping and faint, I 
struck down one villain who dared to lay a hand 
upon her. But I could defend her no more. 
O, Myrrha, Myrrha!”’ 

“But now your arm will soon be strong 
again,” quickly returned Galba, desiring to 
draw the youth from his unhappy thoughts as 
much as possible. “Look not upon Myrrha as 
lost ; but look upon her as in danger, and be 
you her saviour, for I tell you all may not yet be 
hopeless. Circassian maidens sometimes remain 
for months in the bazaars of the Turkish capital, 
and especially is that liable to be the case where 
they are very beautiful, and at the same time 
full of grief, for the owner wishes to see them 
cheerful and happy ere he will risk them for 
sale.” 

“Then she was taken towards Constanti- 
nople ?” 

“Tre” 

“And ere this time some insatiate Turk has 
her within his power!” 

“T do not think so,” said the physician, with 
real sincerity. ‘Let me assure you that the 
Turk is not the man you take him for. He 
wants no unwilling wife in his harem. He loves 
beauty, and will sacrifice much to obtain it, but 
I tell you he wants love and obedience in return. 
He has sensuality, but it is indolent—it turns 
aside from all obstdtles, and seeks its accom- 
plishment where there is the least of turmoil. 
Go to Constantinople, and you may find her.” 

“But are you sure she was carried thither ?” 

‘Not sure, but I think so. Such wondrous 
beauty as hers would not be consigned to a place 
short of the capital.” 

“And if she should already be in the se- 
raglio?”’ 

‘Then get her out.” 

“By the heavens above me, I will!” cried 
the youth, starting up from his dejection. “ To- 
morrow I will set forth, and I will not sleep 
until I have—” 

“ Not too fast—not too fast,” interrupted Gal- 
ba. “If you would save Myrrha, you must 
first save yourself. You are not fit to set out 
now, but obey me, and I will soon make you 
so.” 

Ruric had sense enough to understand the 
justice of this, and he offered no argument in 
opposition, and after looking about him for 
awhile longer upon the desolated valley, he ac- 
companied his companion back to the dwelling 
of the uzden. They found Orfa awake, and they 
went into his room. His wife was by his bed- 
side, and an observer could not have failed to 
see that in her sweet, kind face lay the power 
that was drawing the invalid back to health. 

Orfa started up in his bed when he saw the 
youthful hero, and his grasp, though weak, was 
yet ardent and impulsive. They talked for 
while of what had passed, and as Orfa began to 
weep over the fall of his people the physician 
drew Ruric away, lest the weak noble should 
suffer from the re-opening of his griefs. 

So Feodor embraced Orfa once more, and 
then went to his own room, where he prayed 
that his own lost strength might be soon re- 
turned to him. 
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ON A DUBIOUS TRACK. 


In four days—and long days they were to him 
who was most concerned—Ruric was told that 
he might set out upon hissearch. He was quite 
strong now, and he felt equal to any task that 
might oppose him. He had been to the cot 
where he had first found a home in Circassia. 
It had been ransacked, but his money was safe. 
‘Albec’s cot had been one of those spared from 
the flames, for it was the first to which the ma- 
rauders had come. Rurie secured his gold, and 
then he returned to the dwelling of Orfa, from 
which point he was to set forth. He could have 
no guide, nor no companion, but he felt sure that 
he could follow the track to Mamai. 

“And so you are going,” said Orfa, as he sat 
up in his bed, and held Ruric by the hand. 

“Yes,” returned our hero. “I cannot re- 
main longer here. You know why I go.” 

“Ay, count—I do know, and I wish I could 

with you; but Ican do one thing for you, 
and that I will do with my whole soul: I will 
pray for you. Ido not profess to be a prophet, 
but yet something tells me that you will suc- 
ceed. I feel strange confidence that Myrrha 
will be restored to you.” 

Perhaps Orfa was not 4 prophet, but yet his 
words had a wondrous power in raising up the 
hopes of his youthful friend, for he spoke as 
one with experience, at least, and we all know 
how sober, earnest words of cheer can operate 
upon the human heart. . 

At length the parting came, and both Orfa and 
Ruric wept ; and when they separated each had 
a word of hope and comfort for the other. The 
physician accompanied our hero g short distance 
towards the mountains, but ere long he turned 
back, and Ruric was alone, with only his stout 
mule and faithful weapons for company. He 
looked back upon the valley, and there ran the 
sparkling river the same as ever—the fields were 
all green, and the foliage was bespangled with 
flowers and blossoms; but yet how desolate! 
There were the black spots where the destroyer 
had trodden, and the low wind that murmured 
through the vale seemed only to whisper a re- 
quiem for the rest of those who had gone. Ru- 
ric uttered a fervent prayer for those who had 
fallen asleep in the arms of the death-angel, and 
tears came to his eyes when he whispered the 
name of Albec in his prayer. 

It was fully dark when the count reached the 
first stopping-place at the eastern foot of the 
mountains, and having secured and fed his mule, 
he made up his own bed in the little cave and 
lay down to sleep. Early on the following morn- 
ing he was again on his way, and as he began 
to ascend the mountain he found that the path 
was more easily to be traced than he had even 
dared to hope. Without difficulty or danger he 
passed the mountain barrier, and again he spread 
his blanket upon the spot where he had first met 
Myrrha. He would have kept on direct to the 
coast, but there was no moon, and he dared not 
trust himself in the dark; but by the time the 
first streak of dawn had made itself palpable 
in the east he was again on his way, and by 
the middle of the afternoon he was in Mamai. 

Our hero’s first movement was to hunt up 
Lafal, his old guide, and at the end of an hour’s 
search he was successful. They repaired at 
once toan inn, and there Ruric told his sad 
story. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” was Lafal’s response, 
after he had heard the tale. “I saw the party, 
and I knew they had been upon some excursion 
of the kind. They remained here in Mamai a 
week before they could find a sale for their 
goods.” 

“And did you see Myrrha with them ?” 

“T am sure that she must have been with them, 
though I did not see her, for Iheard one of their 
women spoken of as of surpassing loveliness.” 

“Do you know if she was sold?’ asked Ru- 
ric, with nervous anxiety. 

“Tam pretty sure she was, though she was 
retained several days. But the host here can 


tellus. He was at the sale. Shall I call him 
in?” 
“Yes. Anything to throw light upon this.” 


The host was accordingly called. He was a 
stout, oldish man, with a frank, open expression 
of countenance, somewhat rounded in form and 
feature by good eating and drinking, for he was 
not a strict follower of the prophet in matters 
pertaining to wine, as the formidable array of 
bottles in his cellar could testify. 

‘‘Hamor,” said the guide, as soon as the pub- 
lican had entered and closed the door after him, 
“‘ you attended the sale of the women that were 
brought here by those fellows of the Hatukai ?” 

“ Yes—I did, Lafal. I went, and [ staid and 
saw them all sold but one.” 

“All but one?” uttered Ruric, catching at the 
words as though he felt sure that Myrrha must 
have been the exception. 

“ Yes, all but one,” repeated Hamor, while a 
shade of honest sadness passed over his face. 
“Yes, there was one they did not sell then. I 
saw her, and she was the most beautiful creature 
I ever set my eyes upon. She was as handsome 
and pure as the prophet’s own daughter Fatima. 
Poor thing! she took it hard. She wept and 
sobbed as though her heart would break. Most 
of the women laughed when they were told of 
the rich houses to which they would be carried, 
but she—this one I speak of—only wept and 
sobbed the more. No one would buy her, for 
no one wished to make her miserable.”’ 

“Tt was Myrrha!” uttered Ruric, with clasp- 
ed hands. “It must have been Myrrha. She 
had rich golden hair—” 


“ Yes ” 
“And a dark blue eye—” 
“Yes, O, she was a lovely creature.” 


“Tt was Myrrha. And she was not sold ?” 

“Not then, but she has been sold since. She 
was sold five days ago to a merchant who sailed 
the next morning.” : 

Ruric’s hopes were crushed again: Sold—and 
gone ! 

“Do you know who the merchant was ?”’ 
asked Lafal. 
“Only that he was a Turk.” 
“And do you know where he was bound ?”’ 





nople was her destination.” 

“Then,” resumed Lafal, turning to our hero, 
‘you must be off as quickly as possible, and 
you may overtake her before she is finally dis- 
posed of.” 

“ But even then I may not be able to wrest her 
from her owner,” said Ruric, in a hopeless tone. 

“Buy her, buy her,” was Lafal’s reply, “and 
that will save all trouble. If she continues to 
weep and bemoan her fate, as I think she will, it 
will materially lessen her value in the eye of the 
indolent, beauty-loving Turk. Five hundred 
ducats, at the very outside, will buy her. Have 
you not that sum ?” 

“Yes, thrice told,” quickly answered the 
youth, with a new gleam of hope in his soul. 
“ But when can I start for Constantinople ?”’ 

“T think there is a vessel to sail to-morrow 
morning,” returned Lafal. “I am sure there 
is.”’ 

“Yes,” added Homar, “you are right, and 
she is bound direct for the Bosphorus, too. 
The captain will be here this evening.” 

But Ruric would not trust to the captain’s 
coming to the inn. He persuaded Lafal to ac- 
company him to the wharf, and having found 
the vessel he at once engaged a passage to Con- 
stantinople. On the following mprning he sail- 
ed, and with a fair wind he began once more to 
pass the dark waters of the Euxine. 

It was on the evening of the fourth day that 
the vessel reached the harbor of Constantinople, 
and on the next morning Ruric went on shore. 
He was now alone in a strange place, with no 
one to counsel or guide him, and for a while he 
was made dizzy by the strange scenes that met 
his gaze. He saw some things that were rich 
and sumptuous, but he saw more that were squal- 
id and miserable. His first object was to find 
some comfortable inn, and this he did with the 
assistance of the captain who had brought him 
from Mamai. His next object was to procure a 
dress, and in this particular he was for a while 
undecided. He knew not what might have been 
the intelligence sent to the Russian minister of 
his crime and escape, nor who there might be in 
the Moslem capital to recognize and arrest him. 
After pondering for awhile upon this matter he 
resolved to procure the dress of a Greek, and 
such a dress he found at the very inn where he 
had taken up his quarters. 

Thus equipped, Ruric would have set forth 
at once for the market where females are kept 
for sale, but he was informed that the place was 
closed, and would not be open again until the 
next day, and so till the next day he was forced 
to wait. But he was astir early in the morning, 
and when he reached the market-place he com- 
menced a search among the merchants, pretend- 
ing that he wished to buy. 

“But you must be very particular,” said the 
old Jew, who had shown the count twenty girls 
at least. ‘‘ You wont find better ones, nor pret- 
tier.”’ 

“And yet they don’t suit. me,” returned Ruric, 
after he had come out fronthe tapestried apart- 
ment where the women were seated. “I must 
look further. Ihave made up my mind as to 
the girl I want, and if I do not find such an one 
I shall go without.” 

“ But think of that Georgian—the second one 
you saw. If you will promise to make her your 
wife—” ' 

“T shall make a wife of the one I buy,” inter- 
rupted Ruric. 

“Then why not take the Georgian?” earn- 
estly entreated the Jew. “ Is she not beautiful ?” 

“Yes, she is beautiful enough.” 

“And you may be assured that she is kind,” 
resumed the merchant, showing how anxious he 
was to trade. “I wouldn’t recommend her for 
aslave, for she is too proud and delicate, but 
she will—” 

“Never mind,” interrupted the count, grow- 
ing impatient. “I do not want a Georgian— 
I have set my mind upon a Circassian.” 

“Ah,” uttered the Jew, rubbing his hands, 
and shaking his head, “‘ you should have been 
here earlier. Only the day before yesterday I 
sold the handsomest Circassian that ever enter- 
ed the city. You should have seen her. But 
it’s too late now—she’s gone, and you wont find 
her like again.” 

“Did you?” uttered the count, trying with all 
his might to keep back the emotions that had 
sprung into life. 

“Indeed I did, my fair young master. As 
fair as ‘an houri, and yet I let her go for a mere 
trifle.” e 

“Ah. How was that?” inquired Ruric. 

“Tl tell you. But I don’t wonder you feel 
concerned about it, for you may be sure you 
lost a rare chance.” 

“Q, 1 am not at all concerned,” quickly re- 
plied the count, “ only—” 

“Ah, yes—I see, I see,’”’ broke in the Jew. 
“ You feel a little disappointed, and don’t like to 
own it. I know. But never mind. [ let her 
go cheap because I_ knew she would fade on my 
hands. She was on the road toa sort of de- 
cline.” 

“Ah,” uttered Ruric, biting his fingers till the 
blood came nigh starting. 

“Yes. Itinterests you, don’t it?” 

«* Somewhat, for I think I snould like to have 
bought her.” 

“QO, Iam sure you would, and then I think 
she would have taken to you. But she took on 
badly. I don’t think she ever came to Con- 
stantinople willingly. She cried, and sobbed, 
and prayed, and to tell you the truth, I was ina 
hurry to get rid of her for fear she would kill 
herself.” 

At this juncture Ruric was obliged to turn 
away to hide his emotions, for he doubted not 
that it was Myrrha of whom he heard. But the 
Jew had no other customers, and he waited the 
youth’s pleasure. 

“T think some of your snuff got into my eyes,” 
said our hero, when he once more turned to- 
wards the merchant. “But I am really sorry 
that I did not come here sooner. I suppose you 
didn’t learn her name ?” 

«“Q, yes, I always take their names.” 

“Aud could you tell me what it was ¢” 








ing towards his desk and opening a dingy book 
composed of strips of parchment stitched to- 
gether at one end. ‘“ Yes—here it is—Myrrha.” 

Again Ruric turned away, but the Jew was 
busy with his book and did not notice him. 

“To whom was she sold ?” he at length asked. 

‘ “To Selim, the merchant.” 

“Do you think he would sell hér ?” 

“T hardly think he would. He is a very 
rich man, and I think a very stout-willed man.” 

“ Where does he live?” 

“Over towards Pera, just back of Galata. 
But there’s no use in your going,” said the Jew, 
with a shake of the head. “He'll be sure to 
hang on to such a prize.” 

“ But if she utterly refuses to obey him—” 

“She wont dare do it. No, no, my young 
master, Selim will not look long upon a stub- 
born wife. Let him alone for that.” 

“Then he bought her fora wife?” uttered 
Ruric, with & groan. 

“Surely he did. But stop. Look at the 
Georgian once more.” 

But the count could not stop. With all his 
speed He hastened back to his inn, and when 
once there, he shut himself up in his own room. 
For an hour he staid there, and when he could 
overcome his emotions sufficiently he would 
study upon the best course to be pursued ; and 
thus he wept and pondered by turns. At length, 
however, he sought the keeper of the inn, and 
from him he learned where Selim lived, and 
also somewhat of the merchant’s character. 
But this latter intelligence was not such as to 
give him much hope. It rather made the way 
more dark, for he found that the present pos- 
sessor of Myrrha was noted for his sternness of 
manner and utter disregard of everything oppos- 
ing him. Yet he resolved to go forth towards 
the suburb of Pera and see what fate might have 
in store for him. He might at least, he thought, 
find some one who could tell him of her—some 
servant who had seen her, and knew her situation. 
He knew he had no power—no authority—no 
friends. He did not dare to apply to one of his 
own countrymen, for from his native land he was 
but a fugitive, and the sword of death hung 
pending from the flag that might have been his 
bulwark of safety. He was all alone against 
the dark fate that opposed him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


It has been evident, I suppose, to every one 
who fias had much intercourse with his soldiers, 
that they entertained no affection for the late 
Duke of Wellington. The unbending sternness 
of character, the severity with which he enforced 
discipline in the Peninsula, and the strict regard 
to justice and the public purse with which he 
awarded pensions at home, acting upon an ill- 
informed and not over-scrupulous mind, created 
a feeling amongst them that he was not the sol- 
dier’s friend. This unhappy impression ob- 
tained to such a degree, Ath his name was 
seldom mentioned by them with respect. “Ah!” 
said one to me, “ he was not like Lord Hill; 
Lord Hill was a Christian, and had a feeling 
for his soldiers ; but nobody likes Wellington. 
“ Well,” said another, “ he’s got at honors 
and great riches, but it’s gll through the bravery 
of his troops, and now he does not care if they 
starve. He tried to bring a bill into Parliament 
to lessen our pensions, but the Duke of Rich- 
mond said, ‘ Let us begin at the top of the tree, 
if we begin at all to diminish pensions ;’ but 
Wellington did not like to have his own pension 
lessened.” ‘‘ Why, bless your heart!” said an- 
other, “he would hang his men up like dogs, if 
they only took a penny loaf out of a baker's 
shop, when they were on a hard march and 
almost starving.” 

Such remarks were common during his life- 
time, but when the news got abroad that he 
was dead, they were more common still. Asa 
faithful chronicler, I am bound to report them, 
though I by no means sympathize with them. 
They are interesting, as showing the perversity 
of human nature. The man who fought for his 
country from motives of duty, died unlamented 
by his soldiery, while the man who fought from 
mere personal aggrandizement, from motives of 
vain glory, was almost deified by the army after 
death.— Garwood’s Million-Peopled City. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO A STRAY LEAF. 


BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWRY. 
Thou withered leaf! across the wide sea, 
Thou hast brought recollections of dear ones to me,— 
As I look on thee now, all the past re-appears ; 
Its sunshine and sorrow, its smiles and its tears. 
The dear ones now gone to the cold, silent tomb, 
Thou bringest before me in life’s radiant bloom ; 
The last, bitter parting, the sad breathed farewell, 
O, it rung on my ear like a funeral knell, 
Tis strange the wild power in this leaf I can trace, 
As memory glides on with immeasurable pace. 
Thou strange, mystic leaf! next my heart thou shalt lie, 
Till I meet thy fair giver ‘neath her own azure sky ; 
And the fond recollections thou’st awoke in my breast, 
Can never be dispelled till the grave is my rest. 





SURFEIT OF INTOXICATION, 


A curious remedy is in use in Swedish hospi- 
tals, for that form of madness which exhibits 
itself in the uncontrollable appetite for alcoholic 
stimulants. The process may be easily described. 
We will suppose that the liquor which the pa- 
tient is addicted to drinking is the commonest in 
the country—say gin. When he enters the hos- 
pital for treatment, he is supplied with his favor- 
ite drink, and with no other ; if anything else is 
given to him, or any other food, it is flavored 
with gin. He is in heaven—the very air is red- 
olent of his favorite perfume! His room is 
scented with gin ; his bed, his clothes, everything 
around him ; every mouthful he eats or drinks, 
everything he touches ; every zephyr that steals 
into his room, brings to him still gin. He begins 
to grow tired of it—begins, rather, to wish for 
something else—begins to find the oppression 
intolerable—hates it—cannot bear the sight or 
scent of it—longs for emancipation, and is at 
last emancipated. He issues into the fresh air a 
cured man, dreading nothing so much as a re- 
turn of that loathed persecutor which would not 
leave him an hour’s rest in his confinement. 
‘‘This remedy,” says a cotemporary, “ appears 
to have been thoroughly effectual—so effectual, 
that persons who deplored their uncontrollable 
propensity, have petitioned for admission to the 
hospital in order to be cured, and they have been 
cured,’’—Spectator. 


+ » 





The majority of women have no principles of 
their own; they are guided by the heart, and de- 
pend, for their own conduct, upon that of the 
men they love.—La Bruyere. 





In the second act of Der Freyschutz, dur- 
ing the incantation scene, a skeleton is produced 
upon the stage, and this or apparition al- 
ways creates a sensation. e skeleton is a real 
one. Inthe year 1786, says a French writer, a 
young man of some eighteen years of age, who 
was one of the supernumerary pupils at the ope- 
ra, and whose name was Boismaison, fell in love 
with Mademoiselle Nanine Dorival, a pupil like 
himself and daughter of the lodge-keeper of the 
Count d’Artois. Mademoiselle Nanine, by her 
coquetries increased the artless ion of her 
comrade, and gave him hope, until the day when 
she met the handsome moustaches of M. Mazu- 
rie, major, commanding the French Guards, 
who were always on duty at the opera house. 
Boismaison perceived his misfortune, judged it 
irreparable, and thought no longer of anything 
but vengeance. 

One night, at the corner of the street, he wait- 
ed for the passing by of the Guards after the per- 
formance; and on their approach, resolutely 
seized his successful rival by the throat. ° 
rier’s first thought was, of course, to kill the ag- 
gressor; but a reflection upon his youth and 
slender form, made the gallant sol smile. 
At his direction, three of the men detached the 
straps from their muskets, tied up the furious 
young man, and placed him under an le 
of the opera house, where he spent night, 
like a garroted man. Early next morning, old 
Demern, the keeper of the place, found Boismai- 
son, who had made vain attempts to get himself 
loose, learned from him his night’s adventure, 
laughed at it a great deal, for his own part, and 
did not fail to make the whole theatre merry 
with it. Boismaison, ridiculed by his comrades, 
was seized with fever, took. to hie bed, and 
ied, after making a strange . He 
bequeathed his body to M. Lamairon, physician 
of the Eo | and who had a little museum in 
the building itself. The poor young man beg- 
ged M. Lamairon to keep his skeleton in this 
collection, in order that he might be, after his 
death, still near her whom he had loved. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, in spite of fires and other mis- 
fortunes, which have caused its transportation to 
various places, perhaps owing to a traditional 
respect for the last wish of the young figurant, 
his skeleton has, to this day, continued to make 
part of the property of the establishment. And 
thus, after death, theatrical life again commenc- 


ed for him.—N. Y. Mirror. 


» 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
AIMEE, 


BY 8. LOUISE GRAVES. 


She died in the pleasant spring-time, 
When bud, and blossom, and tree, 
Were glad with their beauty supernal, 

On mountain, meadow and lea. 


When roses adiown in the valley 
Their leaflets began to unfold, 

And violets meekly uplifted 
Their eyes from the verdant mould. 


Pure as the lily of summer, 
Pale as the enow-drop of spring; 
Sweet as the warblings of birdlets, 
That in southern forests sing,— 


Such was our beautiful Aimee, 
Too good for our dull, cold earth ; 
And when she cast off all world-cares, 
An angel knew its birth! 


She died with her white hands folded 
Over her sinless, young breast ; 

She died—and in the lone churchyard 
We laid her, in dreamless rest. 


There shall the blossoms of spring-time 
Bend o’er the lowly, green mound, 

And there shall the winds of autumn 
Moan with a soft, soothing sound. 


FENE TIMES FOR THE IRON MEN, 


The iron men are doing a fine business, so 
good, that they say not a word about a tariff. 

here are thirteen thousand miles of railroad in 
operation ; three thousand miles additional it is 
estimated, will be built this year. For double 
tracks, one hundred thousand tons will be re- 
quired this year. The quantity of railroad iron, 
therefore, in use by the end of this year, allow- 
ing one hundred tons to the mile, will be one 
million seven hundred thousand tons, which, at 
$65 per ton, the present price, gives a total of 
$110,500,000 invested in railroad bars now in 
use. Eight per cent. is estimated by the Rail- 
way Times to be the wear and tear of the rails 
in use, which would require an outlay for this 
item alone, of more than eight millions of dol- 
lars annually, or in the course of ten years over 
eighty millions of dollars. By January, 1860, 
there will, in all probability, be in operation 
in the United States, 30,000 miles of railway. 
Between now and that period, there will have to 
be furnished, by our manufacturers, the iron for 
some nineteen thousand miles of new track, and 
as much as eight per cent. per annum of the 
amount now in use. This magnificent amount, 
with the multiplied uses for iron—cars, locomo- 
tives, steam engines, machinery, steamboats, 
iron sailing vessels, iron buildings, etc., gives 
to the iron trade the most flattering prospects, 
if nothing intervenes to stop the progress of rail- 
road construction.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE JEWISH PALM BRANCHES. 


A clerical friend, who is “ settled” awa 
down East, tells us that he is often very a | 
amused at the shrewdness of a certain parishion- 
er of his, who is very fond of reading his Bible 
“without note or comment,” and guessing out 
any obscurities which he may encounter. He 
came to his pastar, one day, and asked him 
what, in his opinion, was the reason why the 
Jews who went out to meet Christ as he was 
riding into Jerusalem, seated on an ass’s colt, 
took branches of palm trees in their hands. 
He was told that they intended to honor the 
Savious, etc. 

“Honor him!” said he; “ that’s all humbug! 
I don’t believe a word of it! Wasn’t they 
a-thirsting for his blood? <A plaguy sight of 
honor they meant to do him! No! I tell you 
them gaaky Jews was awful cunnin’ critters, and 
they wanted to break his neck ; and so they took 
them branches to skeer the colt !” 

Our correspondent commends this interpre- 
tation to the attention of all Biblical commen- 
tators.—Anickerbocker. 


a a er eee 
CHARLES MATHEWS AND MUNDEN, 


Mathews was always sprucely dressed, and 
fond of a handsome umbrella. Munden was 
miserly in his habits. He was generally meanly 
dressed, and carried an old cotton parachute. 
After Munden had left the stage, Mathews met 
him one day in Covent Garden. 

“ Ah, Munden,” said Mathews, “TI beg you'll 
let me have something of yours for a remem- 
brance.” 

“ Certainly, my boy,” replied Munden, “we'll 
exchange umbrellas.” 

Mathews was so taken by storm, that Mun- 
den walked otf with a new umbrella. 

Anecdotes of Actors. 














TO A VIOLET IN THE SNOW, 
BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Blue-eyed stranger, peeping forth 
From thy chilly robe of snow, 
Modest, lovely gem of earth, 
Prized by me, though born so low— 
Did not Flora bid thee stay 
Till the sun with mighty power 
Should the snow-flake melt away 
And recall each springing flower? 


Or wast thou impatient grown 
To explore life’s busy scene ; 

Daring thus to come alone, 
Looking up with eye serene? 


The fragile, in time’s stormy strife! 
Yonder wreath of spotless snow 
: Makes thy beauty fairer seem ; 
Deeper azure in thee glow, 

Richer shine thy golden gleam. 


Brighter emerald seems each leaf, 
Woven in thy coronal, 
But thy snowy robe is brief; 
See! the sun hath found the dell! 
While I gaze, his lucid beams 
' Sparkle on the snowy flake, 
And in silver, thread-like streams, 
Io! they hurry to the lake. 
. 


Soon the verdure of young Spring, 
* In her glory, shall o’erspread 
-Hill and dale, while forests ring 
With the bird-notes overhead. 
Happy, blessed hours are these— 
Let me wander forth, and see 
God’s kind hand array the trees, 
Plume the birds and wing the bee. 


Ever lovely Nature! thou, 
All unwearied, workest still ; 
Thrones and empires all may bow 
Unto tyrant Time, and ill, 
But resurgent from thy sleep, 
Beauteous as a spirit bright, 
Comes thy form in forest deep, 
Crowned with flowers and gemmed with light. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE WEST. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





Ir was a cold, raw evening in the middle of 
January. The wind was high and gusty, driving 
before it masses of dark, wild looking clouds, 
and tossing the branches of the trees, which, de- 
nuded of their foliage, stood grim and spectre- 
like on the lawn, now covered with an unbroken 
sheet of snow, in front of a large farm-house. 
But though the wind, as it rushed by, broke from 
the eaves the icicles, which had been formed in 
the day time, dashing them against the honse, 
and occasionally against a window, with a force 
that threatened to break it,—and though it roar- 
ed in the chimney, and whistled spitefully at the 
key-hoies, the family party assembled in the 
large parlor, before a fire that glowed and spark- 
led so brightly that the two candles burning in 
the tall, brass candlesticks were hardly needed, 
experienced no discomfort from the rigors of 
that winter evening. 

There were a dozen or more in all, so that that 
part of the semi-circle directly opposite the fire 
swept back beyond the centre of the spacious 
apartment. Mr. Berrington, the proprietor of 
the mansion, sat leaning his elbow on the table, 
on which were books and newspapers, but he 
had no thought of looking into any of them that 
evening, While Mrs. Berrington, who sat on the 
opposite side of the table, had not even taken her 
sewing from the work-basket, which sat near her. 

There was too much to say, and to listen to, 
to think then of reading or sewing, for Mr. 
Berrington’s only brother, whose home was in 
the West, and whom they had not seen for many 
years, had arrived the day previous, and although 
his present situation and prospects, together with 
the incidents of his journey, had been fully dis- 
cussed, he had since tea been glancing a little at 
the past, by recounting adventures in which 
either he himself had borne a part, or was per- 
sonally acquainted with the parties concerned. 

Among the most eager of the listeners were 
some of the children. They were not quite sat- 
isfied, however, for they wanted something less 
desultory+-what they could term a regular story. 
After a while, Alfred Berrington, a lad of four- 
teen, ventured to avail himself of a short pause 
in the conversation. 

“Uncle William,” said he, “ Edith wants to 
know if you will come to the story pretty soon, 
you promised this morning to tell us.” 

“T am sure, uncle, I don’t wish to hurry you,” 
said Edith. 

“©O, I wish he would tell it now,” said Robert 
Mills, a boy who sat next to Alfred Berrington. 

A number more of Alfred’s cousins could not 
help echoing the wish in a whisper, and even lit- 
tle May Berrington, who had been permitted to 
sit up much later than usual, opened her eyes 
and raised her head from her mother’s lap, when 
she heard the children speak of a story. 

“Children,” said Mr. Mills, “you mustn’t 
tease your uncle. He will tell the story at the 
proper time, I dare say.” 

“There may be none more so than the pres- 
ent,” said Mr. William Berrington. 

Smiles were interchanged between the chil- 
dren as they assumed an attitude of attention, to 
listen to their uncle’s story. 

“When I was about twenty-three years old,” 
said he, “I had occasion to take a journey to 
one of the Western States, on aecount of some 
property that had unexpectedly fallen to my 
father by the decease of a distant relative. The 
principal part of it consisted of land®, a portion 
of which, during the last few years, had risen in 
value on account of a village named Westbrook, 
which promised speedily to become a town, hav- 
ing sprang up in the vicinity. 

“The land my father wished to retain; but 
there was a considerable amount of personal 
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property that he was desirous to dispose of, and 
it was mainly for this purpose that I undertook | 


the journey. I. performed the whole of it on 
horseback, and as at that early period a part of 
the way led through the wilderness, I was oblig- 
ed more than once to find a bed in some snug 
corner of the woods, with my saddle for a pillow. 

“T] arrived at my place of destination without 
accident, and quite as soon as I had anticipated. 
The personal property« proved to be more valu- 
able than my father had apprehended, and hay- 
ing effected its sale, I started for home, with a 
sum of money in my possession, which I could 
not help thinking, were its amount known, might 
endanger my safety. 

“During my sojourn at Westbrook I heard 
frequent mention of a Mr. Slader, who was ac- 
counted wealthy, and who often came to the vil- 
lage on business, though his place of residence 
was many miles distant. Though he was at 
Westbrook the same time I was, it was not my 
good fortune to meet him. 

“The first day of my journey homeward the 
weather was so fine I proceeded leisurely, that 
I might the better enjoy it. The second day 
proved equally pleasant. It was as dark asa 
clear, starry night could be, the last vestige of 
day having long faded from the west, when I 
arrived at a large log house, which, as was an- 
nounced by a small sign placed in a conspicuous 
situation, and now dimly descried in the gloom, 
afforded entertainment for the traveller. That 
it was of a quality much superior to what was 
generally found in that solitary region, I had my- 
self proved about a fortnight previous, by a good 
night’s lodging, and an excellent breakfast. 

“« My rap at the door was not immediately an- 
swered, and by the light within, I could see a 
young girl, whom I recognized as the daughter 
of the host, reconnoitering ata window. She 
withdrew, when there appeared to be a consulta- 
tion, for 1 could hear three different voices, 
though neither of them was raised high enough 
to enable me to hear what was said. In a min- 
ute or two footsteps approached the door. 

“* Who's there?’ suid a voice, which I knew 
to be that of Mrs. Renton, the hostess. 

“*A traveller, who wishes for supper and 
lodging,’ I replied. 

“* Are you not the same gentleman who stop- 
ped here about two weeks since ?” 

“* Yes, and stayed all night, and had a fine 
venison steak for breakfast.’ 

“*T thought so, by your voice; and Margaret, 
as near as she,could make you out through the 
window, was pretty certain you were the same. 
Well, we are not afraid to let you come in,’ said 
she, unbarring the door. 

After all, I believe she had some doubts as 
to whether I was really the person I had repre- 
sented myself to be, for when she had unclosed 
the door, she eyed me keenly by the light thrown 
on me by the lamp which she held in her hand. 
Icould see by the brightening of her counte- 
nance that the examination was satisfactory. 

“Walk in, Mr. Berrington,’ said she. 
* There is no one at home except Margaret and 
Sophy, besides myself, and when it began to 
grow dark we felt so timid on account of what 
happened last night, that we fastened the door.’ 

“«* What do you allude to? I asked. 

“Why, the robbery. Is it possible you 
haven’t heard of it?” 

“«T’ve not heard a word,’ I replied. ‘I have 
not even spoken to any one since I left the house 
where I stopped last night.’ 

© Well, there was a highway robbery not 
more than two miles from here, and the young 
man robbed was left for dead I expect. It was 
at first thought he was dead by those who found 
him.’ 

“¢Was the man robbed a traveller? said I, 
my eyes glancing at the Valise, in which was de- 
posited a part of the mohey I had in charge, and 
whieh at my entrance I had placed on a table. 

“Yes, and ason to our nearest neighbor. 
He was a dealer in flour, and had just received 
five or six hundred dollars for a lot which he 
sold to a New England merchant a few months 
azo, whom he met by agreement at the village 
about a dozen miles east of here. My husband 
and son have gone over to see how he does, and 
one of them will stay and watch with him I 
suppose.’ 

“* As your husband and son are gone,’ said 
I, ‘I will go and see to my horse myself.’ 

**€J will be much obliged to you if you will,’ 
she replied, ‘for though the girls and I too have 
done such a thing as to take care of a traveller’s 
horse, we don’t care to do it in the evening if we 
ean help it. You will find plenty of corn and 
oats in the shed.’ 

“Ts there any one who is suspected of hay- 
ing committed the robbery? said I, when hav- 
ing seen to my horse, I re-entered the house. 

“No one,’ she replied. 

“And did anything of the kind ever take 
place near here before ?” 

“* Not very near, though during the past year 
several robberies have been committed within 
twenty or thirty miles. In most instauces, how- 
ever, those assailed sustained little or no per- 

sonal injury, for being unarmed they couldn’t 
make much resistance. No one ever came near 
losing his life except John Wilson, the young 
man who.was robbed last night.’ 

“« Have those who have been so unfortunate 
as do be robbed, been able to describe the appear- 
ance af their assailants?’ I inquired. 

4**¥es, all.of them have been able to describe 
the appearance of the assailant, for it is pretty 
certain there is only one—yet while the descrip- 
tion giver by each corresponds in every particu- 
lar, it will apply to no one who has ever been 
geen at any ether time, either by them or any 
one else.’ 

“TI was about to request her to mention the 
peculiarities whieh distinguished his appearance, 
when suddenly we heard the quick tramp of a 
horse, ich, just as Margaret said that she 
hoped nobedy was coming there, dashed up to 
the door. 

“4 Look out of the window, Sophy,’ said Mrs. 

Renton; ‘maybe your father or Sam has come.’ 

“ The latch was lifted, and then came a quick, 
imperious rap against the door witha whip, 

when it was found to be barred, which settled 
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the question as to its being either Mr. Renton or 
his son, before Sophy had time to go to the 
window. 

“*Run and open the door, daughter,’ said 
Mrs. Renton. ‘Iam thankful you are here, Mr. 
Berrington,’ she added, as Sophy with some re- 
luctance obeyed her mother’s request. 

‘* At the moment she started to go to the door, 
I took my valise from the table, and placing it 
in a recess I had observed in a remote part of the 
room, took a seat near it. Besides one dim 
lamp, there was no light in the room, except 
what was afforded by the dying embers und half 
consumed brands in the wide fireplace, which 
was insufficient to penetrate the deep shadows 
that hung over the place where Isat. The trav- 
eller was quickly admitted, who, as he entered 
the reom, said : 

“How is this, Mrs. Renton? I thought it 
was not customary to bar the doors of a public 
house so early in the evening as this.’ 

“ Without paying any attention to his remark, 
Mrs. Renton exclaimed : 

“«Mr, Slader, how gladIam it is you. I 
was afraid it was some stranger.’ 

“« And it is your business to entertain stran- 
gers—is it not?’ 

«Certainly ; but then you know after what 
happened last night, women naturally feel a little 
timorous.’ 

“*«Very likely. You think, I suppose, that 
the identical robber, who waylaid Wilson last 
night, may possibly claim your hospitality.’ 

*¢ And if he did, we shouldn’t dare refuse.’ 

“* And why should you? He would pay you 
well, I dare say.’ 

“*Do you think that Mr. Renton, or I either, 
would take money obtained in such a wicked 
manner? I should expect that it would bring a 
curse with it.’ 

“«There’s no knowing but that you have tak- 

en some of it already. Even if he had slept be- 
neath’ your roof, and eaten at your board, how 
should you be the wiser for it ?” 
_ “*Because, Mr. Slader, I cannot help think- 
ing that such a guilty wretch as he is would 
show signs of his wickedness, either in his looks 
or actions.’ 

“*Tn other words, he would show his cloven 
foot,’ said he, laughing. 

“I was not aware of the deep obscurity of the 
place where I sat, till I found that Slader was 
not aware of my presence. I did not regret it, 
as it gave me a better opportunity to observe 
him, my curiosity having been considerably ex- 
cited by the frequent allusions made to him 
while I was at Westbrook. I was a good deal 
struck with his appearance, and could not rid 
myself of the impression that I- had seen him 
before, though when or where, it was impossible 
formeto remember. He was of amedium height, 
well-formed, and would, I suppose, have been 
thought rather handsome, yet there was a reck- 
lessness, as well as insolence in his bearing, even 
more than in his words, that destroyed the effect 
of his good looks, as far as I was concerned, and 
inspired me with emotions bordering upon 
aversion. 

“He had remained standing during this collo- 
quy between him and Mrs. Renton, and as he 
made this last remark, he took off a short cloak 
of black cloth, with a lining of rich purple silk, 
which the cool evening air rendered comfortable 
if not necessary, and as he bent forward to hang 
iton the back of a chair which stood close by 
one where Sophy sat, he carelessly passed his 
left hand over her head, which was adorned with 
a profusion of rich, brown curls. I saw that she 
recoiled, with an ill-concealed feeling of disgust. 
Whether he observed it or not, I could not tell. 

*“* Are not Mr. Renton and Sam somewhere 
about ?’ said he, taking a chair which had been 
placed for him when he first entered. 

“*No, they are both gone,’ replied Mrs. 
Renton. 

“«That’s not right. One of them should stay 
at home and see after the horses, if it so happen 
there are any to see after.’ 

“Tt isn’t often that they are both gone at the 
same time, but Mr. Wilson’s folks are in so much 
trouble, they could do no less than go over and 
offer to assist them. Mr. Wilson had been quite 
unwell for several days, and his son’s being 
brought home insensible—dead, he at first 
thought—gave him a terrible shock.’ 

“*Tf the fool had had common discretion, he 
would have given up his money at once. Gen- 
tlemen of the road, as I’ve heard those called 
who take rent of passengers on the highway, 
don’t, in a general way, much care to take life if 
the money can be had without.’ 

“ «Tt is true,’ said Mrs. Renton, ‘that John 
Wilson had better given up his money in the 
first place, than to have run the risk of losing 
his life, but the narrow escape he had may serve 
to wake people up, and set them to forming some 
plan to take the robber. At any rate, whether 
it have that effect or not, I don’t believe he will 
be suffered to run such a race much longer. It 
wont be a great while before he’ll be found out.’ 

** You think so?” 

“© Yes, it is my firm belief.’ 

«And I believe as firmly that he wil not. 
For my part I think he deserves some credit on 
account of his ingenuity, for he has shown him- 
self capable of baffling any common measures 
that have been employed for his detection, and 
it isn’t likely that he will be silly enough to re- 
lax in his vigilance.’ 

“« Then may Heaven preserve us!’ said Mrs. 
Renton. 

“¢ Whether your prayer is heard or not, my 
horse must be attended to, and I suppose I must 
do it. myself.’ 

“<Tf you will wait a few minutes!’ said Mar- 
garet, ‘I think that either father or Sam will be 
at home.’ 

“« Thank you, but if little Sophy will go with 
me and show me where to find the provender for 
my horse, I can just as well see to him myself.’ 

“*Tshan’t go with you,’ said Sophy; and 
this was said not playfully, but in a manner 
which showed she meant what she said. 

“Quite peremptory, on my word,’ said he. 
‘ Pretty little Miss Sophy has a will of her own, 

I suspect.’ 

““*Margaret, hand Mr. Slader the lantern, 





and then he will have no difficulty in finding 
whatever he may choose,’ said Mrs. Renton. 

“He took the lantern and went out. 

“«* Sophy, why didn’t you go with Mr. Slader 
and show him where to find the corn and the 
oats? He’s not used to waiting on himself.’ 

‘«« He knows where they are as well as I do,’ 
replied Sophy ; ‘and I didn’t want to go, neither, 
for I don’t like him.’ 

“«T thought everybody liked Mr. Slader,’ 
said Mrs. Renton. 

“*T dislike him as much as Sophy does,’ said 
Margaret. 

“What do you say, Mr. Berrington?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Renton. 

“*T cannot say that Iam much prepossessed 
in his favor,’ I replied. ‘He made some re- 
marks relative to the robbery, that did not strike 
me agreeably, for they impressed me with the 
idea that his sympathies were with the criminal, 
rather than with his victims.’ 

“*Well, it did seem so, but I don’t think he 
meant as he said. I believe I may venture to 
say that I know he didn’t, for there isn’t a man 
anywhere about who is thought so highly of as 
Mr. Slader.’ 

“ By this time the fire had been replenished, 
and was burning brightly. Margaret and Sophy 
assisted their mother to prepare supper. The 
room was so thoroughly illuminated, that when 
Mr. Slader returned, the corner where I sat was 
no longer veiled in obscurity. 

“« Whose horse have you out in the shed ?” he 
inquired, as he entered ; and then, as his eye fell 
on me, he said : 

“«Ah, I see. A traveller, I presume, sir,’ 
looking at me, and bowing. 

“« Yes,’ I replied, returning his bow. 

“*T didn’t notice you before I went out,’ 
said he; ‘and indeed, how should I? ’T was as 
dark here as Egypt, without either fire or candles.’ 

* As he said this, he bent on me a keen, search- 
ing glance, accompanied by a peculiar expression 
of countenance, which at once brought to my 
mind that when I was twelve or fourteen years 
old, late one stormy evening he called at my 
father’s and asked to stay all night, a request 
that was readily granted. He then called his 
name Wells, and though the long time which 
had elapsed since then had wrought such a 
change in my appearance that he did not recog- 
nize me, the alteration in him was very slight. 
Though I was certain that he did not recollect 
me, I found that he seemed much less at his ease 
than before he was aware of my presence. 

“ After supper, when we were about te¢rctire 
for the night, he asked which way I was travel- 
ling, and when I told him east, he remarked 
that he should not then have the pleasure of my 
company, as his course lay west. 

“Though I rose as soon as it was fairly light, 
Mr. Slader, as the hostess informed me, had 
been gone more than an hour. Her husband, 
who had not returned till long after midnight, 
and was then trying to obtain a little rest, had 
told her that the recovery of young Wilson was 
thought to be doubtful. Her good wishes and 
those of her fair daughters went with me, when 
I was ready to proceed on my journey, after hav- 
ing in vain tried to persuade me to remain till 
the next day, there being, they said, every indi- 
cation of a speedy and severe storm, which 
might overtake me, when no place of shelter was 
at hand. 

* * * * * 

“T had entered upon a region peculiarly wild 
and desolate, just as the sun had gained its me- 
ridian, as I could see by a pale and transient 
gleam which now and then shone from a rift in 
the clouds, which, dark and lowering, were driv- 
en across the sky by a damp, chilly wind. The 
fact of my having a comparatively large sum of 
money in my possession caused me some uneasi- 
ness, though a pair of pistols, carefully loaded, 
I considered as amply sufficient for my defence, 
unless I was so unfortunate as to be assailed by 
more than one individual at a time. 

“T had not, for a long time, passed a dwelling 
of any kind, and as hour after hour, I continued 
to go on, without coming in sight of a human 
habitation, I began to think, that in all probabil- 
ity, Lshould be obliged to seek the shelter of 
the woods, wherein to pass the night. I should 
on several accounts, have preferred this alterna- 
tive, had the weather been fair, but the clouds, 
instead of dissipating, as there was, at one time, 
reason to hope, grew darker and more threaten- 
ing, while the wind, which, hitherto, had come 
sweeping along with a low, wailing sound, at 
intervals became high and gusty, shricking 
madly among the branches of the tall forest 
trees, which rose by the wayside. 

“ The road was so little travelled, that merely 
a dark line was traced midway, by the beating 
down of the grass and herbage, so that the dull 
echo of my horse’s feet was lost among the 
sounds foreboding a storm. It was not strange, 
therefore, that the noise made by the spirited and 
light-footed steed of a traveller, who, as I after- 
ward found,must full half a mile back have emerg- 
ed from the woods, where they were crossed by a 
slightly defined bridle-path, was so faint and 
indistinct to be unheeded. The first I knew of 
his proximity, he was at my side. At being 
joined so suddenly and unexpectedly, by one 
whose personal appearance had little to recom- 
mend him, I involuntarily placed my hand on 
one of my pistols. 

“* A gloomy, disagreeable day,’ said he, with- 
out appearing to notice the quick movement of 
my hand. 

“Tt is so,’ was my brief response. 

“«* Most time to be looking out for some place 
of shelter,’ said he, ‘for the rain wont hold off 
much longer.’ 

“* Probably not,’ I answered. 

“« There, we have it now,’ and as he spoke, 
large drops of rain began to full. 

“Nothing more was said for several minutes, 
during which time I had opportunity to observe 
my unwelcome companion. He was muffled in 
a short, coarse cloak, a kind of garment often 
worn by horsemen at that early period. It was 
so arranged as to conceal the lower part of his 
faee, while a cap of rough bearskin, pulled well 
over his brow, served still further to screen his 
face. 


“« Have you ever travelled this way before ?’ 
said he, after a while breaking the silence. 

«Once only,’ I answered, 

“Then I suppose you hardly know how to 
choose between those houses of entertainment 
we occasionally come across.’ 

“*T should suppose their scarcity precluded 
much choice,’ said I. 

“« Well, it does sometimes so happen that one 
is obliged to take Hobson’s choice; yet had you 
been in the habit of travelling this road, you 
would have known that there is a house, about 
five miles ahead, where good accommodations 
may be had for man and beast.’ 

“Shortly afterward, we entered a piece of 
woods, which, while the branches of the trees, in 
many places interlacing, sheltered us from the 
rain, caused so heavy a gloom that objects were 
scarcely distinguishable. We had not proceeded 
far, before my companion fell behind. As I did 
not entertain a very exalted opinion of his good 
intentions, I did not care to be in a situation, 
where, at any moment, a pistol-ball might be sent 
through my head; and finding that at whatever 
speed I went, he kept within half a dozen paces 
of me, I suddenly checked my horse. 

“* How much further have we to go, before 
we get out of these woods ?’ said I. 

“* About two miles,’ he replied. 


“« Well,’ said I, ‘as you are acquainted with 
the way, and I am not, if you don’t choose to 
ride side by side with me, | will let you take the 
lead.’ 

“«Your excuse for changing positions is a 
very lame one,’ said he, ‘inasmuch, if you fol- 
low your nose, you cannot fuil to go right, yet I 
will allow your wish to be gratified, by going 
ahead of you.’ 

“While the words were yet on his lips he had 
gained my side, and in a hurried, though decided 
voice, said : 

“You have money in that valise, which I 
need, and must have. Yield it quietly, and you 
shall pass unharmed, otherwise it will be the 
worse for you.’ 

«That, I shall not do,’ I replied. 

“An answer which has sealed your fate,’ 
said he. 

“** Possibly it is your fate that is sealed,” was 
my reply, and in a moment more my words 
would have been made good, for a loaded pistol 
was already in my hand; but even as I spoke, 
the gleam of steel flashed in my eyes, which was 
instantly succeeded by « sharp pain in my breast. 
I remember afterward having seen the keen- 
bladed knife in the robber’s hand, stained with 
my own blood. It was the last I knew. A 
heavy blow on my head deprived me of all sen- 
sation, and apparently of life. When, several 
days after, consciousness returned, I found my- 
self lying on a bed, in a rough, but comfortable 
apartment. The movement 1 made brought a 
woman to my bedside, in whose pleasant coun- 
tenance I recognized Mrs. Renton, 

“* How came [here?’ Tinquired. ‘I thought 
I left your house soon after breakfast.’ 

“So you did, ®ut not this morning. The 
house where you now are is many miles from 
ours.’ 

“* How came I here?’ I asked ; and then, be- 
fore she had time to speak, a confused remem- 
brance of what happened to me in the woods 
dawned upon my mind. 

“Mrs. Renton would not suffer me to ask any 
more questions, but as soon as I] was out of dan- 
ger, she told me that when they received news of 
what had happened to me, and that it was 
thought I should not recover, finding that no 
suitable nurse could be obtained, she had volun- 
teered her services, as her daughters, now that 
the highwayman who had caused so much ter- 
ror and dismay was safe in prison, were not 
afraid to stay alone when their father and brother 
were absent. ‘But who could have thought 
such a thing,’ said she, ‘of a man #0 much re- 
spected as Mr. Slader? I don’t believe that 
there was a man within fifty miles of here, who 
would not have been suspected as soon as he.’ 

“<«Then it was Slader?’ said I. ‘I remember 
of thinking, when excitement had thrown him 
off of his guard, that his voice sounded like his. 
How came he to be suspected 

“Tn answer to my question, she told me that 
just as two travellers arrived at that part of the 
road which led through the woods where I had 
been robbed, and left for dead, they were met by 
a horse at full speed, which, though saddled and 
bridled, was without a rider. The animal ap- 
peared frightened, and rushed madly by them. 
Thinking that he-might have had an owner, they 
proceeded at a brisk rate, and soon arrived at 
the spot where I had been left. I was partly 
concealed by some bushes, and they probably 
would have passed me unnoticed, had they not 
been on the watch. Finding that life was not 
extinct, one of them remained with me, while 
the other hastened forward to the inn mentioned 
to me by Slader, and which was much nearer 
than he represented it to be, to obtain assistance. 
Owing to the storm, the house was much fuller 
than usual, many having stopped, who other- 
wise would have procecded farther. 

“ A number arrived after I had been conveyed 
thither, and among others, Mr. Slader, who 
came from the direction opposite the woods 
where I had been robbed. He was, as usual, 
| handsomely dressed, and had on the same short 
| cloak, lined with purple silk, which he wore 
when I saw him at Mrs. Renton’s. The man 
who remained with me while his companion 
went for assistance, as he sat waiting for his re- 
turn, observed a piece of cloth attached to a 
stout thorn-bush which grew near. It was black, 
of a fine texture, in shape nearly triangular, and 
looked as if it had been torn from the carner of 
some garment. He disengaged it from the 
thorns and put it in his pocket. He mentioned 
the circumstance to no one, and when he entered 
the bar-room of the inn, a glance showed him 
that it could not have belonged to the garments 
of auy of those who were assembled round the 
fire. He scrutinized the dress of every new 
comer, yet when the wealthy Mr. Slader arrived, 
who had a smile, and a bow, and courteous 
| words at his command, whenever it suited him, 
| the stir and bustle consequent on his entrance, 
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each one being eager to offer him some 
drove the subject from his mind. 

“Ten minutes afterward, when all had be- 
come quiet again, except the noise made by the 
mingled voices of those wko were talking about 
the robbery, the sight of Mr. Slader’s cloak that 
had been hung against the wall ona peg "enae 
where he sat, caused him to Start, as if a serpent 
had met his eye. A corner of the 

outside of 
the cloak was torn off, leaving the lining most] 
behind, which was of stronger material. ’ 

“ He soon found opportunity, when unobsery. 
ed, to examine the piece of cloth he had found 
on the thorn-bush. There was a small shred of 
purple silk adhering to it, and it exactly sup- 
plied the place of what was missing from the 
cloak. He sought the landlord, who a short 
time previous had left the apartment, and to him 
he communicated his discovery. Without any 
one present suspecting what was going on, a 
search-warrant was obtained, and in one of the 
compartments of Slader’s capacious portman- 
teau, was found a bag containing several hun- 
dred dollars in silver and gold, also a letter that 
I had received from my. father whiloat West- 
brook. On the hem of the bag, which was of 
glazed linen, was marked the amount of the sum 
contained therein, beneath which I had written 
my name. My other money being paper, was 
about my person. 

“Slader was immediately arrested, and dur- 
ing his trial, which took place soon afterward, 
many circumstances transpired to show that he 
was the author of all the different robberies 
which had been committed in that part of the 
country during the last year.” 

“What became of him?” said Alfred Ber- 
rington. “ Was he pardoned ?” 

“No, he was condemned and executed.” 

“That was dreadful,” said Edith, “but I 
suppose it was just.” 

“Yes, it was. He was the means of John 
Wilson’s death, for though he might have recoy- 
ered of his wounds, a fever set in, of wHich he 
soon died.” 

“Did you ever sce, Margaret and Sophy Ren- 
ton again ?” inquired Edith. 

“Yes, a great many times,” said he, smiling. 

“ Where are they now ?” 

“Margaret, who was married soon after the 
incidents I have related, lives in a house near 
her parents, and Sophy, I trust, is this very min- 
ute sitting by as bright a fireside as this, in our 
home at the West, with our daughter by her side, 
a fair, blue-eyed girl, who looks very much as 
her mother did the first time I saw her.” 

Mr. William Berrington having finished his 
story, a japaned fruit-basket, piled high with red- 
cheeked apples was produced, together with 
plenty of fine walnuts which grew on the very 
trees which now stood like so many skeletons on 
the snow-covered lawn. They were yet to be 
cracked, which, to the children, was the best 
part. Alfred took his turn first, while the oth- 
ers, who sat watching his progress, contrived to 
crack as many jokes as he did nuts, and occa- 
sionally one of them would Say, when the wind 
shook the windows (which would cause a shade 
of seriousness to pass over the faces of all), “T 
guess it is full as unpleasant to-night as it was 
when Uncle William was robbed.” 


civility, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SPEAK IN TONES OF KINDNESS. 


. - 
Ever speak in tones of kindness 
To the sad and weary heart; 
Never let an unkind answer 
Cause the bitter tear to start. 
For how many spirits broken, 
Crushed beneath a world of care, 
Ilave been cheered by kind words spoken, 
Giving strength the load to bear! 


None the human soul can fathom! 
None its mysteries explore! 
Tis a wonderful creation, 
Launched on Time's eventful shore; 
And while earth its wings shall trammel, 
Few the pages we may read; 
But in glory may we view it, 
When from mortal vesture freed. 


Like an instrument of music, 
It is delicately strung; 
Then never let a note of sorrow 
From its tender strings be wrung. 
But may gentle words awaken 
Sounds of joy, and peace, and love, 
Sueh as angel choirs are breathing 
In the courts of light above. 


Then ever speak in tones of kindness 
To the sorrow-stricken heart, 
And never let a word, or action, 
Cause the bitter tear to start; 
For how many spirits broken, 
Bowed beneath a load of care, 
Have been cheered by kind words spoken, 
Cheered their daily cross to bear! 


> 





THE MONTH OF MARCH, 


Some of the papers during the past month 
have been reproducing the verses by Bryant in 
praise of March. We shall do no such thing. 
We have not a word to say in favor of the most 
uncomfortable, raw, dusty, gusty, sneezing, 
wheezing month in the calendar. Those who 
like it may praise it. April is but little better, 
and we sometimes feel inclined to join in the 
complaints of a friend of the most orthodox 
Puritan descent, who comes in at night, his 
hands, features and clothes full of dust, and his 
eyes blinded with gravel, and says, “ Confound 
those old Pilgrim Fathers, why didn’t they go 
further south?” September, October, Novem- 
ber and December are the months that we will 
raise, with a good word for June and the latter 
half of May.—Providence Journal. 


+ > 
ARCTIC ECHOES, 


Doctor Kane relates the following concerning 
the caves of the Arctic regions. Some of the 
bergs were worn in deep, vault-like chasms, to 
which @ way was practicable to broader caverns 
within. In the crystal solitudes the echoes were 
startling. “A whistle—you? own whistle—you 
could hardly recognize for the length and clear- 
ness of the ring; the clang of a ramrod was 
heard running down the whole length of an 
army in review; and when you spoke your 
words were repeated through the motionless at- 
mosphere almost as long as your breath could hold 
out to make them. I tried a hexameter we used 
to quote at home, and it came back to me in slow 
utterance, word for word.” —Boston Journal. 
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SANTA ANNA AND MEXICO. 

That bold, bad, intriguing man, who now pre- 
sides over the destiny of Mexico, really deserves 
some credit, if only for his persevering endur- 
ance and never-ceasing industry. His last 
scheme is that of introducing from Spain one 
thousand army officers, of all grades, and to pay 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE. 

If the Russian and the Western powers have 
not yet come in collision, and if long and appa- 
rently uncalled-for delays have occurred, it is 
because the governments have realized that the 
strife is destined to be of the deadliest character, 
and its close impossible to be foreseen. Both 
the English and French seem from the outset to 
have been preparing for the worst, and the longer 
active operations are delayed, the more formid- 
able will be the means and appliances with 
which they will open the campaign. Thus the 
subtle policy of the Czar, in dragging along, 
negotiating and gaining time, will result in his 
own discomfiture, for both France and England 
are better able to profit by the delay than the 
autocrat. 

The European war which is now about to ex- 
plode—for peace is no longer possible—will be 
terrific in its nature; many new elements of 
destruction will now be employed for the first 
time. Napoleon owed his military success to 
the introduction of new principles in the art of 
war; and he showed it to be a game in which 
consummate science must be added to bravery 
and numbers. He ended his career when his 
enemies had learned his trade. Since the battle 
of Waterloo—a period of nearly forty years— 
Europe, and particularly England and France, 
have reposed idly upon their laurels; but yet 
they have comprehended fully that it is the duty 
of every state that would preserve its indepen- 
dence, to prepare for war in time of peace—and 
they have done so. 

Since 1815, a most formidable element, steam, 
has been pressed into the service of war. The 
employment of this motive power will entircly 
change the face of naval warfare. It enables a 
ship in action to change its position at will—not- 
withstanding the calm which invariably follows 
a few broadsides of artillery—to withdraw from 
the contest, repair damages, and return again, to 
deliver either broadside to the best advantage. 
Add to this the repeating arms, the percussion 
caps, the Delvigne and Minnie rifles, which, in 
the hands of good marksmen, kill an enemy as 
far off as he can be seen, thus quintupling the 
efficacy of light troops, and we see how fearfully 
destructive are the military resources of the 
present generation. 

The elements we have referred to above are 
familiar ; but it is said that the British govern- 
ment possess the patents of other destructive 
engines, no less formidable, and now to be tested 
in practice for the first time. Among these, is a 
rocket, invented by Captain Wagner, which 
Count Lavalette, of the French, vainly attempted 
to induce Louis Philippe to introduce into the 
French navy. This rocket has an iron head, 
skims the surface of the water in a right line, 
fixes itself in the hull of an enemy’s ship, and 
there explodes, making a yawning chasm several 
feet in diameter, and ensuring the immediate 
sinking of the vessel. Submarine boats have 
also been constructed, which can tow a fireship 
into the midst of a hostile fleet without incur- 
ring the slightest risk. 

It is said that every English vessel of war is 
furnished with a coil of water-proof electric 
wire, connected with its magazine. When it 
becomes necessary, therefore, to abandon a ves- 
sel to the enemy, this coil will be paid out by 
the last boat, and the moment the enemy have 
taken. possession, a spark of electricity, commu- 
nicated to the magazine, will cause the certain 
destruction of the vessel and all on board. This 
is quite an improvement upon the old plan of 
fighting a ship after all hope is gone, and then 
throwing a match into the magazine and blow- 
ing up the victors and the vanquished together. 

These electric lines of wire are also to be used 
in establishing a communication with huge cyl- 
inders of explosive matter, and which are to be 
landed at different points under cover of the 
night. Bombshells of novel form and great ca- 
pacity have also been manufactured in large 
quantities by order of the British government. 
Some of them are to be now tried for the first 
time, and it may be that they will plague the in- 
ventors more than the enemy. Shakspeare tells 
us that— 





“Tt is rare sport to see the engineer 

Hoist with his own petard;” 
and certainly the Czar of Russia would highly 
enjoy the spectacle of the destruction of the 
English fleet, caused by the very means of an- 
noyance collected for his own benefit. But we 
hope no such catastrophe may occur. We want 
to sce Russia handsomely beaten. 


ere 


Breapsturrs.—Since the latest foreign news, 
breadstuffs have still further declined. 





them hand ly to adopt Mexico as their coun- 
try, and to take command in every department 
of the army. At present, his troops are little 
better than an undisciplined mob ; and he realizes 
well enough what an immense advantage might 
be gained could he properly officer and drill his 
soldiers. 

Whether he will succeed or not permanently, 
will depend on the degradation or virtue of the 
Mexican people. A military dictator, raising 
himself to power by a successful coup d'etat, may, 
for atime, defy a nation. But sooner or later, 
the people will unite against him, if they have a 
heroic spirit; will fly to the “ sacred right of in- 
surrection ;” and will either drive out the usurp- 
er or die in the glorious struggle. If, however, 
either through want of courage, or from long 
habit of subjection, or from a mad devotion to a 
popular name, they submit to their self-elected 
tyrant, then they do not deserve to be free, and 
are unworthy of sympathy or regret in their 
chains. 

If the Mexicans were as hard working and as 
economical as the Yankees, they would soon ac- 
quire a wealth which would make them respect- 
ed and feared by their rulers; and if they could 
fight like the old Northmen, and especially bear 
the fatigues of a campaign, they would assert 
their rights at the point of the sword. Perhaps 
they are not without something of this latter 
quality. Their war of independence exhibited 
very considerable traces of it, and it may not be 
all gone yet. Time will show. It is an undeni- 
able fact, that a few resolute men, guided by the 
true principles of liberty, could even now over- 
turn Santa Anna, and liberate Mexico. 


A NOVEL PROSECUTION, 

A gentleman at Green Farms, Connecticut, 
lately left the Methodist and joined the Congre- 
gational Church. In his new place of worship, 
says the Springfield Republican, he found it 
difficult to repress those outbursts of religious 
feelings which were allowable with the sect he 
had left, and was quite often guilty of the im- 
propriety of “ speaking out in meeting,” to the 
great annoyance of his new brethren. He was 
labored with affectionately upon the subject, but 
it was of no use—the occasional “ Amen !’’ and 
“Glory to God!” would slip out in spite of his 
teeth. He was finally prosecuted for shouting 
“ Glory to God!” under the influence of a stir- 
ring discourse, and was fined three dollars and 
costs, the costs amounting to ten dollars. In 
the complaint against him he was accused of 
“ disturbing religious worship.” 








A CURIOUS CASE, 

A curious case recently came up before the 
Recorder’s Court in San Francisco. <A certain 
John Smith had given a gentleman a brass but- 
ton in lieu of a ten dollar gold piece ; and when, 
several hours afterwards, his attention was called 
to the matter, declined giving any redress. The 
charge was for cheating by false pretences ; but 
Smith showed conclusively that he had never 
pretended that*the button was of any value—and 
he was not liable to the charge of counterfeiting, 
because it was not a counterfeit coin. The re- 
corder, after a lengthy examination, discharged 
the case as being one to which no law would 
apply. 





A Goop Ipra-—Means of escape from houses 
on fire have recently been adopted by the police 
of London. They have stout canvass sheets 
prepared, which are stretched beneath the house 
on fire, and into which the persons in the build- 
ing throw themselves, and are caught. The can- 
vass escape has been tried, and has given the 
greatest satisfaction as to its utility and safety. 
Persons who could not be persuaded to descend 
a fire-ladder, have leaped into the canvass with- 
out hesitation. 





DestRUCTION OF AN OLD Retic.—An old 
barn in Germantown, which was destroyed by 
fire last month, was from 1797 to 1800 the studio 
of the great portrait painter, Gilbert Stuart. In 
that building he executed his celebrated portrait 
of Gen. Washington, universally acknowledged 
to be the most correct likeness and finest repre- 
sentation of the Father of his Country. The 
house adjoining, now in the possession of Mr. 
Wm. W. Wister, was the residence of Stuart. 





ExTRAORDINARY SpeED.—The quickest run 
ever made by ashipfrom Alexandria, Egypt, to 
Southampton, England, was recently performed 
by the monster screw-steamer Himalaya. She 
made the passage in twelve days. Her greatest 
run in 24 hours was 400 miles. She lately made 
a trip of 1000 miles in 74 1-2 hours; her great- 
est speed was 18 1-2 miles an hour. 





Tue vast Fasuion.—The omnibus drivers 
of New York have been so much annoyed by 
dust within a few days past, that they have taken 
to wearing veils, such as the ladies wear. It 
protects their eyes, and allows them to attend 
properly to their horses. 

+w0ee > 

Warterrroor ror Leatuer.—Linseed oil 
one pint, yellow wax and white turpentine, each 
two ounces; Burgundy pitch, one ounce. Mix 
and color with lamp black. 

+ > 

Aynotuer Comet.—A brilliant comet is vis- 
ible in the north-west. It is seen soon after sun- 
set. Ithas a tail some five degrees long; witha 
spy-glass its nucleus is very distinct. 
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Luxvrious.—The New Yorkers are luxuri- 
ating on strawberries and green peas, brought 
from Savannah and Florida. 





ConsisTency.—Seneca wrote -in praise of 
poverty, ona table formed of solid gold, with 
two millions of pounds let out at usury. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

A new city hall is to be erected on the site of 
the old Alms House, New York. 

When a woman makes you a pair of slippers, 
you have put your foot in it. 

Near Georgetown, Ky., a few days ago, Rich- 
ard Thomaston shot and killed his brother. 

A white duck in Fredericksburg, Va.; has 
for a week been laying black eggs. 

The lady whose heart swelled with indigna- 
tion, had it reduced with poultices. 

The hotel at Nahant, when completed, will ac- 
commodate five hundred persons. 

Sam Slick says, “I don’t like preaching to the 
nerves instead of the judgment.” 

The “ Know Nothings” already number about 
60,000 members in the State of New York. 

There are upwards of five thousand more fe- 
males than males in the city of Boston. 

The Philadelphians talk of erecting an opera 
house the coming season. 

The land agent of Maine, paid into the. state 
treasury last year, $93,747 51. 

Paradise Lost has just been dramatized for 
the National Theatre in New York. 

There were 24,000,000 Ibs. of tea imported 
into this country last year. 

The acorn crop of Claiborne parish, La., is 
estimated to be worth $215 annually. 

The mere apprehension of war has cost Eng- 
land already £25,000,000 at least. 

The man who lately received a “ lock of hair” 
is now on the look out for the key to it. 

Rev. L. L. Wittich, President of Madison Ga. 
Female College, died a few days ago. ‘ 

Father Gavazzi is lecturing at Excter Hall, 
London, on Popery in America. 

Sir Richard Steele wrote excellently well on 
temperance, when he was sober. 


MUNITIONS OF WAR. 

It appears by a recent French paper, that a 
contract has been givert out by the French gov- 
ernment for a supply of ten millions of bullets. 
The natural inquiry is, where will the dead be 
buried? The fact is, however, that the killed 
and wounded in any battle, bear but a small rate 
to the number of balls fired. At the battle of 
Waterloo, it was calculated that five millions of 
musket balls were fired. ‘The number, therefore, 
of the killed and wounded was very small in- 
deed when compared to this last amount. The 
old system to be sure, of bringing the picce 
from the recover to the aim, caused, in the anxie- 
ty to fire, the majority of the balls to pass over 
the heads of the enemy. Now, however, from 
modern improvements, a different result may be 
expected in the instance of any great battle. 
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A NEW THING. 

Two ladies appeared on the streets of Balti- 
more, dressed in the height of fashion, says an 
exchange, one of them wearing a long trail on 
her magnificent silk dress, that swept the ground 
for several feet behind. Following them was a 
stout Irish boy, apparently about fourteen years 
old, dressed in livery, consisting of tight panta- 
loons, red vest, and tight-bodied coat, with 
large buttons, and a high black hat put on his 
head, with a white feather in it. The young 
livery-man’s chief occupation seemed to be to 
raise his young mistress’s trail as she crossed the 
streets and muddy places. The youngsters on 
the streets tormented him some, until the ladies 
entered a store. 








Contrast.—A perfect little wonder has ap- 
peared out in Ohio, viz., a baby, weighing, at 
birth, just ‘one pound!” ‘ Half the women in 
town,” observes the Dayton Gazette, “ have 
been to see him, and the other half are getting 
ready to go.” Look on that picture, then on 
this.” Squire Heath, up among the White 
Mountains, has a youngster, six months old, that 
weighs forty-nine pounds, and is also well pro- 
portioned, very active, and never cries. 








Aw IpEa.—We hope that somebody will carry 
out the experiment of raising fish, so that we may 
have shad all the year round. It would not be a 
bad idea to appropriate one of our great lakes as 
a nursery for sperm whales, to save the trouble 
and expense of sending our ships on four years’ 
voyages into the Pacific after oil. 
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Nepraska.—The emigration to Nebraska ter- 
ritory is very large. The St. Louis Republican 
says a great number of persons have arrived in 
that city, on their way to that territory to settle. 
The steamboats were taken up as fast as they ar- 
rived, to convey the emigrants to their destination. 

o-oo 

A Tornapo.—From the Florence (Ala.) Ga- 
zette, we learn that a violent tornado visited Flo- 
rence Landing, a few days ago. The Florence 
Bridge, which cost $165,000, was nearly all 
blown down, and nearly every house there de- 


stroyea. 
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AMERICAN .PatENTS.—The number of pa- 
tents issued from the U. S. Patent Office, daring 
the last thirteen years, is 9358. The applica- 
tions for patents, during the same time, have been 
over 20,000. 
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DanisH Mormons.—Four hundred Danes ar- 
rived at St. Louis, on their way to the Salt Lake 
recently, accompanied by a Mormon elder, who 
had superintended their embarkation and was to 
remain with them until their arrival in Utah. 





ae—thplniiniac = 
Mareriat Arp FOR THE TurkKs.—The new 
clipper barque Grape Shot, sailed from New 
York, lately, for Constantinople, having on 
board ammunition and the “ Law” muskets. 
eS ne 
Genrrous.—The sum of $8100 has been rais- 
ed mostly by citizens of Hartford, for the relief 
of the sufferers by the recent explosion in that city. 





Get Inxsurep.—The Millerites say that the 
world is to be burned up in May next, and no 
mistake. Again we say, look to your policies. 
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Curar!—Eggs were selling at six cents a 
dozen at Cincinnati, last week. 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 
“The Peasant Girl of Nanteuil le Handouin,” a story, 


by Henry WittiaM Hereerr. 
oman Genuine Widower,” a sketch, by Mre. BE. Wett- 


“A Story of the Carnival,” by Francis A. Durtvaon. 
“ Russia and the Russians,” No. 1, by D. BE. pz Lana. 

* ee Ae a Scorn — ‘ty Mee} b: ht, Prasopy. 

luge nes. y . B. WaLpo. 

“The Dying Bard,” lines, by Joun M. Lesier. 

‘* Solitude,” verses, by Josera H. Burien. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give this week another of our monthly sporting 
scenes, representing Canada Goose Shooting. 

A series of Cry: Palace Exhibitions, representing 
sculptured statuary of the chisel of Hiram Powers,—The 
Greek Siave, Statue of Eve, and of The Fisher Boy. 

Also a portrait of Powers. 

Two views of the Hamilton Mansion, located in Hamil- 
ton Village, Penn. 

A rait of Commodore David Porter, one of that he- 
roic id who made the record of our navy glorious dur- 
ing our last war with Great Britain. 

A view of St. Louis, Missouri. — 

A picture of Odessa, Russia. , 

And also a view of Sevas' the Russian naval sta- 
@aatmndie 

A representation of the Fortress of Ham, famous for 
the incarceration of Louis Napoleon, and other public 
exiles. 


A view of the new Museum Buildi at Madison 
Wisconsin. mes , 


*,* The Prorortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. _— 





Foreign Items. 





Seven steamers have gone to Egypt, to fetch 
10,000 fresh troops for Albania. 

A line of telegraphic wires has been estab- 
lished between the palace of the Tuileries and 
the stables of the emperor. 


The French government has determined to try 
the experiment in Paris of night policemen, sim- 
ilar to the police force in Eng 


During the past winter, the cold in Moldavia 
has been very intense. Several Russian senti- 
nels had frozen to death at their guns. 

From Erzeroum and Trebizonde, we hear that 
the excessive cold has entirely put a stop to all 
military operations on the Georgian frontiér. 

The Paris correspondent of the London ‘Times 
says that France will supply 100,000 men. Her 
first contingent will be 50,000. A hospital for 
French troops is to be located at Candia. 

Whooping cough and croup haye lately been 
very fatal in London: Certain uncommon dis- 
eases, also, which indicate a peculiarly impov- 
erished or vitiated condition of the blood, have 
prevailed. 

Jenny Lind, it is stated, has abandoned a 
series of engagements in Europe, for which she 
was to have realized £25,000, in consequence of 
the illness of her first-born, over whom she pre- 
fers watching to getting wealth. 

The total force of the British fleet destined for 
Tarkey, will consist of 23 ships, comprising 1326 
guns, 13,326 men, and the steam squadron of 
8340 horse power. The four sailing vessels 364 
guns; thirteen screws, 944 guns; and six pad- 
dles, 78 guns. 

In the Turkish army is a man less than six- 
teen years old, who raised several hundred 
warriors, and volunteered from the interior of 
Asia Minor. His countrymen look upon him as 
born for a great warrior and to perform a great 
micsion. ‘There is also a woman, called Karan- 
Kas (the black girl), who is the leader of some 
horsemen, whom she inspires with her courage. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Sarcasm poisons reproof.—E. Wigglesworth. 

It is easy to crush a flower in the bud.—Hin- 
doo Proverb. 

The love which arises suddenly is the most 
difficult to cure —Du Coeur. 

No man was ever so much deceived by anoth- 
er as by himself.— Greville. 

- Success often costs more than it is worth.—E. 
Wigglesworth. 

He that would govern others, first should be 
master of himself.— Massinger. 

No reproach is like that we clothe in a smile, 
and present with a bow.—Bulwer. 

All who know their own minds know not 
their own hearts. —Rochefoucauld. 

Women are extreme in all points. They are 
better, or worse than men.—La Bruyere. 

We are so accustomed to masquerade our- 
selves before others, that we end by deceiving 
ourselves.—Rochefoucauld. 

The slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it 
produces amendment; and the greatest is insuffi- 
cient, if it does not —Colton. 

If sensuality were happiness, beasts were hap- 
pier than men; but human felicity is lodged in 
the soul, not in the flesh.— Seneca. 

As Proteus never changed shape till straitened 
and held fast, so a man’s disposition is never 
well known till he be crossed. —Bacon. 

A lovely countenance is the fairest of all 
sights—and the sweetest harmony is the sound 
of the voice of her whom we love.—La Bruyere. 

Love and friendship exclude each other. Love 
begins by love, and the strongest friendship 
could only give birth to a feeble love.—u 
Coeur. 
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Joker's Budget. 


The fellow who was treated with contempt 
says it isn’t half so good as Burgundy, 

Aspiration of husbands—O, that the fashions 
would last as long as the bonnets. 

The man who was frightened by the bark of 
a tree, is supposed to have been of a nervous 
temperament. 

Why cannot a gentleman legally possess a 
short walking-stick ? Because it can never be- 
long to him. 

“« Ah, sir,” said an usher at Eton, as he flour- 
ished the cane over a boy who struggled greatly, 
“you may shuflle, but I'll cut.” 

A friend having one of Colt’s largest sized re- 
volvers in his hand, was asked, ‘ Is that a Aorse 
pistol?” “ No,” was his reply, “it’s a Colt’s.” 

Why is the bearded woman likely to inherit 
the property of her own children! Because 
she is their hairy parent (heir apparent). 

There is a gentleman in the Legislature who 
can be trusted with any secret; for nothing he 
can say will be believed. 

Dubbins is taking lessons in drawing; he 
thinks he can “ draw a horse” easier with a pen- 
cil, than with one of Perham’s gift tickets, 

A neighbor of ours informs us that wood goes 
Jurther when left out of doors than when housed ; 
some of his having gone upwards of a quarter 
of a mile in one night. 

A western editor, copying a story about a 
drowning man who had a wonderful memory of 
every event of his life, advises some of his sub- 
scribers to practise bathing in deep water. 

One of our live Yankees has just invented a 
machine for extracting the lies from quack ad- 
vertisements. Some of them are never seen 
after entering the machine, as only the truth 
comes out. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


Mr. Amos Brown, an esteemed citizen of 
Granville, New York, died in convulsions lately, 
and a subsequent post mortem examination 
showed conclusively that his death was caused 
by eating cloves, which he had been in the habit 
of using as a substitute for tobacco. <A verdict 
was rendered accordingly. : 

On the 8th ult., a terrible hail storm visited 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, and nearly all the win- 
dows in town were demolished. uch damage 
was done to the goods in the stores and the far- 
niture in the houses, and early vegetables were 
entirely ruined. 

A gentleman named Sea’ , of Prince 
George county, Va., in a cae fit of pas- 
sion, on Sunday week, accidentally shot himself 
by thrusting to the , with violence, the 
butt of a gun, causing it.to explode, and send- 
ing the load into his body, prod wounds 


from which it is thought he cannot recover. 
‘ The coi 


rporation of New York, having got out 
of patience with the fickle moon, have resolved 
that henceforth the lamps are to be lighted every 
night of the three hundred and sixty-five, with- 
out regard to the appearance of the moon. 

The Journal of Health mentions thé case of a 
lady who has been severely afilicted with palpi- 
tation of the heatt for several years, who finds 
immediate relief by taking a small quantity of 
ordinary soda water. 

A merchant, being hurried, called upon a wag- 
gish neighbor the other day, and asking if he 
had a spare clerk to lend him, was referred to a 
very thn young gentleman, with a pen behind 
his ear, as being the sparest he had! 

Somebody says there are three kinds of men 
in this world—the “wills,” the “ wonts,” and 
the “ can’ts.” The first effect everythi , the next 
oppose everything, and the last fuil in everything. 

The youngest son of the late Hon. Robert 
Rantoul, jr., sailed from Boston a few days since, 
on his first vo , he having chosen the life of 
the sailor for his profession. 

Rev. Joseph A. Scoville, editor of the New 
York Pick, falls heir to $200,000 more or less, 
left by Nathan Preston, his uncle, who died re- 
cently in Litchfield, Ct. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The 
ruder the tempest, the more sticks for the villa, 
crones ; the stronger the gale, the more wrecks 
for the Cornish wrecker. 

Walter Palmer of Chickopee, and his son 
five years old, were in the woods on Tuesda: 
week, when a tree fell upon and instantly killed 
the lad. 

The Common which is to be laid out in Wor- 
cester west of Main Street, consists of 26 acres, 
and the city is to pay Levi Hammond and Levi 
Lincoln, $11,257 it. 

Dr. Johnson compared plaintiff and defendant 
in an action of law, to two men ducking their 
heads in a bucket, and daring each other to re- 
main the longest under water. 

Washington papers announce that Bavaria and 
Lubec having acceded to the United States and 
Bremen postal arrangements, the single rate to 
those States is reduced from 22 to 15 cents. 

No wonder that Nicholas is obliged to resort 
to a forced loan. He has told so many lies that 
nobody will give him any credit. 

A milk convention has been called in Lowell. 
The cream of the thing is expected to be a rich 
atfair—the very cheese. 

Washerwomen are said to be the most incon- 
sistent women in the world, because they all 
look for soft water after it has been raining ° 


A bill has been introduced into the New York 


Legislature to incorporate the Atlantic and Pa- 
citic Canal Company. 





A you —_ named Adams, hung herself 
in Norwich (Conn.), on Tuesday morning, 
March 21. y 


The total value of the coinage in the English 
Mint last year, was £12,563,000; the average of 
the previous five years was only £4,000,000. 

A rich soap-maker is like a Phoenix, because 
he has risen from ashes. 

A. Hart, of Philadelphia, has retired from the 
bookselling business, worth a fortune. 

If every man had a window in his breast, 
blinds would be in great demand. 

The State census of Michigan is to be taken 
in the month of April. 

The false impression that went abroad, return- 
ed in the last steamer. : 

Paul Jullien has been delighting the Havanese. 

Eggs are $1 25 a dozen in San Francisco. 














___ Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry William 
Moss to Miss Margaret Cosgrove. 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Rufus Bellows to Miss Cornelia 
A. Thayer. 

By Rey. Dr. Barrett, Mr. William M. Hunnewell to Miss 
Elizabeth T. Smith. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Albert B. Low to 
Misx Jeannie Gilman. 

In West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. William L. 
ark to Miss Elizabeth Peak. 

In Medford, by Rev. Mr. Marvin, Mr. Seely A. Kinney 
to Miss Emily F. Ford. 

in Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. George W. Perkins 
to Miss Harriet N. Ellenwood. 

In Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Farwell, Mr. Reuben G. Bates 
to Miss Mary E. Howard. 

In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Charles N. Child to 
Miss Eliza Pousland. 

In Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Marcy, Mr. Augustus 
Creige to Miss Mary Ann Cary. 

In Ipswich, by Rey. Mr. Southgat Tufts 
to Miss Margaret Abby Harris. 

In Rowley, by Rev. Mr. Carr, Mr. Joseph 8. Todd to 
Miss Lucy J. Hale. 

In Holliston, by Rev. Mr. Nichols, Mr. Henry Holbrook 
to Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson. 

In Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Swaim, Mr. Peter Joyce to 
Miss Sabra Holbrook. 

In New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Craig, Mr. M. 8. Lincoln 
to Miss Caroline A. Seabury. 

In Hubbardston, by Rev. Mr. Baker, Mr. George Clarke 
to Miss Theolocia E. Thompson. 

In South Wellfleet, by Rev. Mr. Dow, Mr. Whitefield 
Witherell, Jr., to Miss Bethiah W. Newcomb 


Deaths, 


In this city, Mrs. Lydia A. Barnes, 39; Mr. Christian 
A. Brehm, 80; Captain Edward Shields, 57; Miss Alme- 
ria Baldwin, 67; Mrs. Rebecca Jennings, 70; Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair, 52; Mrs. Anna Dupee, 72; Mrs. Mary Pierce, 
57; Mary G., only child of William R. and Sarah L. 
Barton, 17; Mr. Daniel Bard, 77. 

At ane Mrs. Abby H. Thayer, 60; Mr. Tristam 
Fall, 78. 

At Saneioeet, Mr. John Smith, 46. 

At East Cambridge, Adine Osbert, daughter of Mar- 
shall 8. and Caroline Boyer, 20. 

At Charlestown, Mr. William H. Bacon, 64; Miss Mar- 
garet Jane Parkill, 22; Mrs. Lydia Hackett, 75. 

At West Cambridge, Deacon Thomas Shaw, 65. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Charles Marble Goes, 30. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, 27. 

At Medford, Mrs. Mary Tay, 39. 

At Reading, Mr. Joshua Bessey, 22. 

At Dedham, Miss Sarah Holmes, 22 

At Lowell, Miss Caroline F. Bickford, 28. 

At South Abi m, Mrs, Susan E. Chamberlain, 19. 

At Lynn, Mr. Theophilus Breed, 88; Mrs. Sarah Bar- 
rett, 68; Mr. Jonathan Hartwell, 71. 

At Beverly, Mr. Mark Morse, 96. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Patience Lammua, 89. 
cae Newburyport, Miss Fanny Toppan, 29; Mrs. Sarah 

nt, 77. 

At Haverhill, Mr. Stephen D. Kelley, 23; Mrs. Sarah 
Newcomb, 57. 

At West Medway, Miss Malina Metealf, 62, 

At Billerica, Captain Martin Wilder, 63. 

At Rutland, Mass., Mrs. Mary Bemis, 97. 

At Lexington, Mr. Nathan H Reed, 48. 

At West Newbury, Mr. Jehu Chase, 47. 

At Plymouth, Miss Hannah E., daughter of Captain 
Lemuel Bradford, 21. 





Mr. Gardi 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SYMPATHY. 


BY JOHN J. WHYTE. 


Tis not in days when the young heart is gladdest, 
That it can weep o’er other mortals’ ill ; 
Nor yet in all the drearness of the saddest, 
When feeling’s flow is like a frozen rill, 
Can it its tears in copious showers distill ; 
But "tis the time when rests the early frost 
Upon the heart, as on an evening hill, 
When first it sees its conjured visions tossed, 
When joy turns care, and care in early grief is lost. 


But still the anguish which we manifest 
For others’ woes is not unselfish all ; 

Por had no former grief disturbed our breasts, 
They would not now, like ocean, rise and fall ; 
"Tis the similitude that does recall 

Some hidden, past sensations, such as we 
Experienced once beside hope’s funeral pall, 

And retrogrades the scene on memory, 

And then we weep for both; but is this sympathy? 


Behold that mother, whose loved, only sop 
Is far away, the treacherous depths above! 
See how she prays when midnight storms come on! 
Not only for the object of her love, 
But also all who ocean’s anger prove ; 
And yet, perhaps, she thinks not of the slave 
Who groans and dies, grasped by a harsher glove 
Than Neptune ever wore, and meets a grave 
Hambler than the mausoleumt whose tablet is the wave. 


True sympathy is thing rarely found 
Beneath the surface of a salt tear bid; 
Nor is its mournful wailings, which abound, 
When clods te-echo on the coffin lid 
Of some fond friend, that speak where it is hid; 
Nor yet the bosom’s wild, convulsive start, 
By which sweet Reason’s presence is forbid ; 
But "tis the burden of the honest heart 
That feels itself too weak to bid its load depart. 





Yet earth retains a class—rare gems they are— 

Who met no cross, yet mourn the ways of man; 
They’re like the aspen tree, when eve’s cymar 

Of winds is laid, and no soft breezes fan, 

Whose trembling from no outward cause began, 
But Nature placed it there; so they weep on, 

But seldom reach the centre of life’s span— 
Their grief outspeeds their frame, like winter's lawn, 
Whose snow anticipates the light of morning's dawn. 





[Translated from the German for The Flag of our Union. } 


THE SLEEPING FOREST. 
A FAIRY TALE. 


~~ 


BY WILLIAM A. KENYON. 


In a great city whose name I would gladly 
give to my readers, but that unfortunately it has 
escaped from my memory, there dwelt years 
ago, a wealthy merchant named Julius Bower- 
anchor. One might almost say that he lacked 
nothing which a man could wish for. He lived 
in the most beautiful house in the city; had its 
apartments furnished with everything that con- 
venience itself could desire ; spread a dainty ta- 
ble; had the choicest wines; and, what is the 
best thing in human life, possessed perfect 
health, a beautiful, good wife, and five most 
amiable children—three sons and two daughters. 

It is no wonder that “as lucky as Bower- 
anchor” became a proverb in the city and its su- 
burbs. He himself, even, would have believed 
he was fortunate, if he had not yielded to de- 
sire—to the wish of seeing the world. Nothing 
could turn him from the resolution he had taken, 
and in a few days the travelling coach was seen 
toroll away from his door, and the pryingly in- 
quisitive gate-keeper caught a glimpse of the 
merchant and his wife with their two daughters, 
seated within it. The sons were obliged to re- 
main at home, in order to attend the school in 
their native city. 

Was it our purpose now to publish an account 
of travels, we should not fail to speak of many 
countries and the several cities thereof, as also 
of many things without a name; we would re- 
late what this or that tavern-keeper charged for 
bacon or eggs; we would mention particular cir- 
cumstances and tell what witty or not witty 
jokes and sayings the merchant scattered about 
him; since these are a principal requisite for a 
good book of travels, as the practice of most 
travel-writers very fitly shows. 

We propose, however, to write a fable instead 
of a travelling adventure; and therefore must 
make a very great, almost a two hundred-miles- 
long leap, and thus transport ourselves into an 
extensive, dense and consequently dark forest ; 
the location of which on the map, is yet to be 
found. 

Here, then, we behold again the bark in which 
the merchant and his family were seen to leave 
their home. He appears to be much troubled ; 
blowing thick clouds of smoke from his tobacco 
pipe, and ever and anon taking a pinch from his 
gold-plated snuff-box. And in fact, his situation 
was rather perplexing. Night was coming on 
with rapid strides, and the coachman had lost 
the way without a hope of ever finding it again. 
It was already quite dark, and they were just 
about concluding they must pass the nigh. under 
the free heavens, when suddenly a bright radi- 
ance appeared. They all immediately aroused, 
and soon made out the form of a palace, from 
the windows of which a bright light was stream- 
ing. Atthe same moment the full shield of the 
moon rose from behind a hill not far off, and it 
became practicable for our travellers to look 
about them a little. It was a charming park, 
rich with alleys of chestnut and orange trees, 
with cascades, with fountains and with pavilions; 
in the midst of which they found a princely cas- 
tle with brilliantly lighted apartments. Music 
and song appeared to resound from every corner 
of the castle, and at intervals they could catch 
the spring of the dancers and joyful expressions 
of hilarity. Herr Bower-anchor was proceeding 
towards the castle humbly to crave a night’s 
lodging, when he met a gigantic Moor, who sa- 
luted him in a rough voice with these words : 

** What hope or fear 
Has brought you here?” 


Bower-anchor broke forth with his petition as 
well as he could utter the sentence : 

“Tt is not good for great lords to eat cherries ; 
they wrap themselves about with the stones.” 

The negro went back and informed his lord- 
ship of it; but soon returned with a card of ad- 
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mission for the Bower-anchor family, which he 
delivered with some obliging words whispered 
between the lips. Without farther delay our 
travellers passed into the castle, walking between 
ranks of magnificently dressed servants both 
male and female, who sang the following in 
chorus : 


‘ Great is the fay, 
And her throne’s array! 
Follow the van 
To Kakalan, 
On the greatest of fays 
Herself to gaze.” 


“ So I am near the fay Kakalan, am I?” said 
the merchant to himself, quite delighted, and the 
frau knew how to profit by the circumstance. 
He had often heard people say that the fay led 
a good life, and that kitchen and cellar were be- 
set for the good things thus enjoyed ; and so it 
seemed well enough for him to make her a visit ; 
but yet he remembered that many others had 
shaken their heads doubtfully when these things 
were mentioned, and altogether the position of 
the frau Kakalan was not quite right in his 
mind. 

He was conducted to an ante-chamber, where, 
as he entered, he saw many lords and ladies and 
children standing before him by the opposite 
wall. Here, quite naturally, he and his wife 
made a very low reverence, which was repeated 
by all the lords and ladies in precisely the same 
manner. Herr Bower-anchor being a very cour- 
teous man, wished by all means to have the hon- 
or of the last bow, so that he and his wife and 
children stood fruitlessly fatiguing themselves 
for more than a quarter of an hour. One of 
those beings well known by their voice—though 
for a good reason none of them ever gets a beard 
—finally ‘came in with a guitar under the arm. 
This reminded our travellers that they had been 
kept bowing before their own likenesses in the 
mirror, on perceiving which, Herr Bower-anchor 
very quickly took a pinch of snuff, thinking how 
he should conceal his embarrassment, but the 
echo-like being that had just entered played a 
prelude upon the guitar, and then sang the fol- 
lowing song : 

** We live here in delight, 
In splendor and in duty; 
And hence, each day, the sun makes bright 
Our happiness—life’s beauty. 


“ Here love, delight and joy, 
Reign day and night forever ; 
What pleases now will never cloy ; 
Our zest for sport sleeps never. 


“ Honor is due the fay 
For pl thus implanted ; 


Whatever wish to thought finds way, 
By her is quickly granted. 





“ Doth a sweetheart seem your good? 

Or a child, sweet, loving, tender? 

Haste and embrace it, as you would 
-Within your hall of splendor. 


“ Or do you love good wine? 
Or sweetmeats never sating? 
Behold them by the soft moonshine, 
In a garden spread and waiting. 


“To bathe do you desire? 
A fresher, sparkling fountain 
There bubbles, than you might acquire 
Beneath a snow-clad mountain. 


* But how can I make known 
Of all the fay’s bestowing? 
Here use yourself to choose alone, 
Naught pleasing e’er foregving.”’ 


Onur travellers, after the hardships of the past 
day, naturally held this repeated invitation in 
esteem; and after proper acknowledgments to 
the frau Kakalan’s kitchen and cellar, gave them- 
selves up to repose. I will not rob any one of 
contentment by dilating upon the magnificence 
of the banquet and the beds, for nothing any 
where else could be compared with them. 

The next morning there was an audience. 
In the background of a monstrous saloon that 
was supported by marble pillars, sat the fay. 
Oyer her head was suspended a canopy woven 
of the purest ether and bordered with garlands, 
and flecked with brilliant stars. Two great 
eagles with golden beaks and fiery diamond eyes, 
upheld the canopy; fanning the queen at the 
same time with the refreshing coolness of their 
wings. The fay herself sat upon a golden 
throne, which likewise did not touch the ground, 
but was held swinging in the air. Round about 
her stood naked youths with petfuming pans of 
massive gold, into which the servants were throw- 
ing the rarest of Arabian spices. Light clouds 
of fragrance ascended from each basin and 
spread through the hall, increasing in volume 
until over the sporting place of a thousand 
charming sylphs, costumed like the daughter of 
Sparta before her mirror, who were balancing 
themselves half-enveloped in the vapor, while 
ever and anon, from the harps in their hands, 
they elicited enchanting notes—or, singing with 
most lovely voice, seized hold of each other to 
join in a lively dance. 

Such was the scene when Madame and Herr 
Bower-anchor entered, who, naturally, were not 
less frightened than the American girl when she 
first beheld the ballet danseuse, and the short 
skirt upon a Parisian stage. All went off toler- 
ably well, however, until the fay made a propos- 
alto take the two daughters of the merchant 
into her care, that they likewise might become 
sylphs. Eternal beauty and eternal health would 
then be their portion. 

Dame Bower-anchor was one of those persons 
of whom it used to be said: ‘‘ She never has a 
leaf before the mouth.” 

“Think no more of that, frau Kakalan,” she 
answered. “ How! Shall my children become 
servants of that shameless sort? No! I will 
raise them to be right honest girls.” 

The flush of anger mounted to the face of the 
fay. She raised herself from the throne in such 
a manner as to display her whole figure undu- 
lating in robes of purple velvet embroidered with 
gold. Before the fiery glance of her exasper- 
ation, our travellers sank upon their knees. But 
the fay shook her magic wand threateningly 
over their heads as she spake these words : 

“ When four times thrice the sun, 
Around the earth has turned, 


Your hour has come, to bring, full soon, 
The reward your crime has earned.” 


Then waved she once more her magic wand, 
and the Bower-anchor family saw themselves 
in their coach close before the gates of their na- 
tive city. Ere they had scarcely recovered them- 
selves, the carriage stood in front of the door of 
the Bower-anchor mansion. 

After this return home—the like of which 
many a one has desired in vain, when his pockets 
became empty by the way—there passed some 
eleven months in which nothing further occurred 
in the family than that the two most amiable 
damsels gradually left off their amiability. Their 
personal beauty did indeed receive addition with 
every day ; but their minds became daily more 
and more distorted, and their dancing master 
was the only one of their teachers who could be 
satisfied with them, The anxious parents were 
for this reason greatly rejoiced, when, within 
twelve months after their journey, their family 
was increased by a little daughter. This child 
they proposed to rear very carefully, and never 
let it come near the palace of the Kakalan; 
hoping, by this means, that it would become 
good and pious, and inherit the exemplary vir- 
tues of its mother, 

“Yes, dear man,” said the wife of the mer- 
chant, “we shall live to be rejoiced by at least 
one of our children. This one must be good, 
and I will guard it more solicitously than her 
sisters.” 

“Wife of my heart!” was the response, suc- 
ceeded by a few not improper kisses. 

But almost at this instant the great folding 
doors of the apartment opened, and upon a char- 
iot drawn by dragons, the Kakalan fay came in. 
Stretching her magic wand out over the child, 
she laughed wildly, and then sang with a melo- 
dious, indeed, but yet most fearful voice : 


“My magic verse 

Depends a curse 
Above thy child; 

No joy may it know, 
By hopes beguiled. 

May its toil bring woe. 

May its beauty be 

A grief to flee. 

Its purest truth 

And blooming youth 

Bring to you all 

An overwhelming fall.” 


“The only remedy is for the child, at some 
future day, to marry a four-footed beast,” added 
the fay ; and then, laughing scornfally, returned 
through the still open door; the folds of which 
came together behind her with acrash. The 
fright of the poor parents was too great to per- 
mit the first glimpse of truth or any other senti- 
ment to have room in their breasts; and they 
might have continued in their stupor a yet longer 
while, had they not been awakened to soberness 
by another apparition. The folding doors part- 
ed anew, and upon a light cloud drawn by two 
most beautiful swans, another fairy came in. 
Her form and proportions were not colossal, like 
those of the Kakalan, but there was a graceful- 
ness in them that must have prepossessed any 
one; and as she looked upon the newly born 
child with a serene and smiling countenance, 
Dame Bower-anchor could no longer withstand 
the thronging emotions of her motherly heart, 
but reached her child right out to the fairy, with 
a supplication for her to bless it. 


“My blessing protect you, my dear little treasure, 
May fairies your footsteps attend; 
Into years may you glide, of the noblest a bride, 
And the curse in your happiness end. 


“ Your love to the good ever freely bestowing, 
With patient forbearance endure 
What the Kakalan fay, darling, over your way 
Can hang, the glad sun to obscure.” 


« 

These two strophes were sung by the fairy 
while she gently waved the child to and fro in 
her arms; and then, after she had given her 
name, Agathe, she took herself away. 

During the next year this youngest daughter 
was the only joy of her parents. She was so in- 
teresting and pretty, that every one called her 
“Little Beauty ;” and this added name, as if 
by common consent, became so current, that 
notwithstanding the most diligent inquiry, we 
have not been able to ascertain what the bap- 
tismal name was—the use of the mere term 
“Beauty,” having become so universally prev- 
alent. Superior favor being thus conceded to 
the youngest of the sisters, the others became so 
exasperated with envy, that they would certainly 
have ruined her if they had been able to do so. 
Beauty, on the contrary, would cheerfully have 
given up her comeliness to them, if they, in re- 
turn, could only acquire good will towards her 
and put away their constant abuse. She was 
very far from being proud of her pretty features, 
desiring to be distinguished only by her virtues. 
The teachers provided for her by her careful fa- 
ther could searcely commend enongh her dili- 
gence and acquirements. In her housekeeping, 
she not only stood trustily by the side of her 
mother, but went on alone before her; yet, 
when she sometimes served up tastefully prepar- 
ed meals, and her parents could hardly know 
words enough to express their commendation, 
her loving sisters were accustomed to say : 

“You are a goose, and will never be any- 
thing above a kitchen girl ;” to which Beauty 
only replied with a silent reproach that might 
be read in her dark, hazel eyes. 

But the sisters were very different from Beau- 
ty. When she had arranged all the household 
affairs and set down with some good book, or 
with her embroidery frame, they first thought of 
getting up. They drank their chocolate with a 
yawn, and afterwards debated about the dresses 
they should put on for the day. Then they sat 
down to the toilet. Young officers and other 
young beaux now came in with very low bows, 
that received only a slight nod in return. The 
news, including christenings and weddings, was 
then talked over, commented upon, and inter- 
preted, until the hour for dining, when the gal- 
lant gentlemen were wont to retire. After din- 
ner and the coffee which followed, visits were 
given and received, and the news of the morn- 
ing was worked over again, with a cup of tea. 





In the mean time night would arrive, then they 








must go to the theatre, or to a ball; and after 
the play, they might commonly be found upon 
the public promenade, with the same beaux who 
had been present at the toilet. In this manner the 
sisters passed almost every day; and it may be 
remarked, in addition, that, being proud of their 
wealth, they never associated with the daughters 
of other merchants, but only with persons of 
high rank. 

Now it was commonly known that the clover 
of the merchant’s daughters was very rich, and 
therefore a great many tradesmen soon came 
courting about them. But the two elder sisters 
declared they should not marry unless it were to 
a duke, or at leasta count. Beauty, on the oth- 
er hand, obligingly thanked those who solicited 
her, and sheltered herself by saying that she was 
too young, yet, and wished to remain another 
year with her father. 

It was a bright and pleasant Sabbath day, 
and Herr Bower-anchor, together with his wife 
and youngest daughter, was walking before the 
gate of his residence. Fresh green decked the 
trees, and the firstlings of the spring flowers 
breathed balmy fragrance around, while the 
songsters of the air gave utterance to their pure 
flute-like notes of joy. “ Poor sisters,” thought 
Beauty, “were you capable of perceiving and 
enjoying all these splendors, you surely would 
not deride me for not preferring like you the 
gaieties of the great world.” Her bosom throb- 
bed with the excess of her most innocent de- 
light, and she found every more gentle and re- 
tiring blossom a several source of gladness. 
Buried in these sweet dreams, where it was no 
longer herself but the beauties around her that 
she seemed to be listening to, she did not observe 
that her parents were already far in advance of 
her, and that a horseman had halted close by 
her, who now leaped from his steed and grasped 
her hand to impress it witha burning kiss. Alarm- 
ed, she snatched away her hand and flew to- 
wards her parents. But the horseman followed 
—he was the prince of the land. 

“Thave long heard of the beauty and virtue 
of your daughter,” began the prince, “and now, 
that my eyes confirm the certainty of the report, 
I can no longer keep my wish unuttered. I de- 
sire to have her for my consort.” 

The startled parents requested a while to con- 
sider upon it, and hastened towards the house. 
They knew that evil consequences often follow 
such unequal alliances; they feared the prince 
only wanted to abuse their daughter—terrible 
thought which they could not long endure. They 
concealed their dearly beloved child and said to 
the servants of the prince who came to seck her, 
that she was with some distant relatives. 


The prince, as he saw himself deceived—saw 
this ardently desired jewel wrested from his 
hands, could not restrain his anger. Corrupted 
knaves complained of the merchant as a cheat 
—and the latter, in a few weeks saw himself 
brought to a beggar’s staff. Already did he la- 
ment the brisket of the Pomeranian goose, the 
hams of Westphalia, the sausages of Bruns- 
wick and Gottingen, and the other dainties, to- 
gether with the princely wines from Syracuse, 
Cyprus, Tokay and Johanisburg—with which 
his table had been wont to be furnished, and 
which he must now abstain from; but for the 
rest he was a brave and reasonable man, and so 
disclosed to his assembled family that nothing 
now remained for them but to emigrate to some 
unsettled country. 

“And to this the disgraceful girl has brought 
us,” said the sisters. ‘‘ Cursed already at her 
birth, must we also curse her now again ?” 

The deeply afflicted parents crushed a tear be- 
tween their eyelids, and bade their daughters 
at least now to take heed to themselves, and not 
bring yet further distress upon them. 

“O, be not concerned,” was the reply; “ we 
have hosts of admirers that will even yet esteem 
themselves fortunate to obtain our hands.” 


But the admirers of the toilet and the prome- 
nade had vanished. This one was sick, and 
that one had gone ona journey; another had 
taken a vow never to marry, and yet others 
were even so shameless as to make known their 
engagements with other maidens. They had 
recourse to the tradesmen previously scorned. 
But these, also—who besides had loved the proud 
and puffed-up maidens much less than their 
money, now heartily thanked them for the honor 
conferred. No personhad loved them, and there- 
fore the common voice now was: 

“They do not deserve to have any pity shown 
them ; it is right their pride should be humbled ; 
let them play the great lady in a day-laborer’s 
cot.” 

But the verdict which fell to little Beanty, 
was entirely different. Every one commiserated 
her; praised her affection for her parents ; her 
compassion for the poor; her gentleness and 
kindness towards all; and her agrecable and vir- 
tuous behaviour. 

As it had become known that she still contin- 
ued with her parents, many a one came to make 
proposals to her, notwithstanding she was poor, 
and that her future mate would have to take ref- 
uge in another country, in order to elude the 
prince. But she was now more than ever 
steadfastly disinclined to listen, and said she 
could not think of deserting her poor parents in 
a misfortune of which herself had been the first 
cause, but would follow them wherever they 
went, to comfort and assist them. And Beauty 
was not in the least troubled by the thought 
that she had become poor, for she only needed 
to remind herself that there are many people, 
who, in their poverty, could not procure any- 
thing, to feel herself fortunate directly. It was 
her opinion, moreover, that although in many 
an accident it is very pleasant to be possessed of 
means, yet happiness does not, in any way de- 
pend upon the extent of the means. 

Before long, the Bower-anchor family were 
seen to pass out of their gate on foot. They 
continued upon their journey many days and ar- 
rived at the residence of a distant prince, with- 
out having yet found the hope of a shelter. 
This good prince, who was informed by his 
servants of the misfortunes of the family, felt a 
sincere sympathy for them, and offered to let 
them build in a portion ofa great forest that be- 
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The merchant seized at the offer, much as the - 
elder demoiselles opposed it,’and the family 
proceeded to the forest. After a few days more 
they came to a dale between two hills that had 
a stream flowing through it, and which they se- 
lected for their future abode. The merchant 
and his three sons now set about felling timber 
for the erection of a hut; but, however skilfal 
the four gentlemen might be behind the counter, 
they were not less awkward here. The mother 
wished with her daughters’ assistance to turn up 
a piece of land with the hoe; but the two elder 
declined doing the work of servants, and herself 
and Beauty were soon fairly exhausted by the 
unwonted labor. When they had all enjoyed 
their scanty evening meal, they made a fire about 
them to keep off the gray, howling wolf, and 
soon after were sunk in deep sleep. 

When Herr Bower-anchor awoke the next 
morning, he saw the face of the country all 
changed, and over his head the cloud of the 
fuiry Agathe, harnessed with swans. He quick- 
ly aroused his family, who, likewise, could scarce. 
ly convince themselves that it was enchantment, 
A pretty good stretch of the forest was cleared 
of trees, and in the midst stood a cottage, small 
indeed, but neat, and having a stable attached. 
They could not doubt that the fairy made them 
this present, and so they drew near to look about 
their new dwelling. In the stalls stood beauti- 
ful cows; while cackling fowls were about the 
yard and cooing doves upon the roof. Within 
the house they found all if not splendid, yet 
clean and conveniently arranged. 

The family now accommodated themselves as 
well as they could. The old merchant and his 
sons tilled the soil. Beauty was up as early as 
four in the morning cleaning the house; after 
which the cows were milked and fed, and break- 
fast prepared. To be sure all this was fatig- 
uing to her at first, because she was not accus- 
tomed to labor like a servant maid—but after 
a month she was stronger, and her health, by 
the effects of her labor, became ever blooming. 
Not so with her sisters. They had the severest 
tediousness ; getting up about ten in the fore- 
noon and walking around leisurely. all day, or 
amusing themselves by looking over the dresses 
they had yet remaining. “ Our sister is a right 
common soul,” said they to each other; “she is 
so dumb that she is contented with her situation.” 
The good merchant, however, did not think 
like his daughters about that. He knew Beauty 
was capable of shining in good society, as well 
as her sisters; and he admired the good child’s 
preference for innocency above all things else ; 
but the bad girls, not satisfied with leaving her 
to do all the housework, were deriding her the 
whole time as I might almost say. 

A year had possibly elapsed since Bower-an- 
chor came to live inthe great forest, when he 
received information from one of his friends 
that a richly laden ship belonging to him had 
arrived at the port of Hamburg. The elder 
sisters were highly rejoiced at this; for they 
hoped they should now be able before long to 
forsake the wilderness where they missed so 
much; and they desired their father as they 
saw him prepare for departure, to bring them 
some new clothes, collars and capes, according 
to the latest mode of Paris and London. Beau- 
ty, on the other hand, asked for nothing; for 
she was perfectly contented with her plain dress- 
es, and did not wish for any useless sliow. 

“Shall I buy something for you, also?” her 
father at length inquired. 

“Since you have the goodness to think of me, 
I will ask for a rose, because there are no roses 
about here,” was Beauty’s answer; evincing 
yet again her pure and childlike mind. 

The good Bower-anchor travelled on and _ar- 
rived fortunately at Hamburg. But the goods 
had already been seized by an attachment of the 
prince of the country whence he had escaped ; 
and after several consequent disagreements he 
was obliged to return as poor and even poorer 
than before. He had already ridden into the 
forest, and his dwelling could not now be far 
off, and he was rejoicing in anticipation to see 
his good wife and children again, when suddenly 
he lost his way. It snowed severely, and the 
wind was so violent that he was twice thrown 
from his horse ; while ever and anon some hun- 
dred-year old pine fell crashing to the ground. 
Night had already come on; hunger and cold 
seized him powerfully, and wolves were spring- 
ing all around him in ever narrowing circles. 
At this moment he saw a strong brilliancy 
gleaming through the trees. He took this bril- 
liancy for a guide and soon discovered that it 
came from a great palace that was all illuminat- 
ed. The good merchant thanked God for this 
timely succor, and rode right up into the court, 
where, however,—let any one imagine his sur- 
prise—he found all deserted and vacant, and no 
person to be scen. 

The horse perceived an open stable, and fol- 
lowing his inclination—since he likewise was 
almost overcome with hunger—went into the 
same to rejoice himself with the oats that were 
heaped up very abundantly in the mangers. 
The merchant tied the horse to the stall and 
went into the castle, where indeed every door 
was open, but not a person to be found. He 
stepped into a great hall splendidly furnished, 
through which a bright, flaring and crackling 
hearth-fire diffused a cheerful warmth; and 
where a table richly set, although with only one 
cover, seemed hospitably to invite. 

tain and snow had wet him throngh to the 
skin and he sat down by the hearth to dry, hop- 
ing the lord of the house, or one of his domestics 
would soon come, and under the unfortunate 
existing circumstances, gladly excuse his free- 
dom. He waited a long time, and it had al- 
ready struck eleven without any one appearing. 
He could wait no longer; he seated himself at 
the table, helped himself to a roast chicken, and 
began to chew with both cheeks. He soon for- 
got all his mishaps, and was ocenpied only with 
the present ; allowing himself to do full honor to 
the princely juice of the grape that stood before 
him. When the chicken was consemed and he 
had ent off a slice from a boiled ham, he could 
no longer contain himself, but exclaimed : 
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«Jt is still excellent upon this lovely world ;” 
and then sang with Holtz : 


« Strew roses in the way of life; 
Let sorrows be forgot; 
Why should we fill with care and strife 
The space our fates allot?” 


« Yes, roses,” said he then to himself. “And 
I have not been able to obtain one, at this rough 
season of the year. What will Beauty say?” 

Meanwhile he satisfied himself fully, and then 
went out of the hall to search for a sleeping- 
room. This was soon found, and as the soft, 
downy pillow received him, well-favoring sleep 
also sank down updn his weary eyelids. 

The sun already stood high in the heavens the 
next morning, when the merchant awoke, and 
before his bed, in place of his former well-worn 
clothes, there was an entire new suit. Surely, 
thought he, some good fairy must own this pal- 
ace, who sympathizes with my condition ; per- 
haps the fay Agathe. He looked out of the 
window, but instead of the expected snow, he 
saw nothing but charming beds of flowers. He 
then went into the great hall again where he had 
supped on the preceding evening, and found the 
chocolate already prepared upon a round table. 
The good man uttered his thanks to the fay 
aloud, and then went and bridled his horse to 
set forth on his journey again. His way con- 
ducted him by a blooming rose-hedge. He was 
reminded of Beauty’s wish, and broke off a little 
branch of blossoms picturesquely interspersed 
with buds. 

A frightful noise was immediately heard, and 
a dreadful monster started up from under a rose- 
bush. “ Ungrateful,” roared the four-footed 
thing, with a terrific voice ; “ I preserved your 
life by receiving you into-my castle, and refresh- 
ing you with food and drink, and will you now 
rob me of my roses—the loveliest I have in the 
world? You shall atone for this crime by death. 
I grant you only a quarter of an hour to com- 
mend your spirit to God.” 

“ Most gracious master,” entreated the mer- 
chant, who by this had fallen upon his knees and 
folded his hands together, “I did not think I 
should offend you when I plucked a rose for one 
of my daughters who had requested me to pro- 
cure her one.” 

“Tam not styled most gracious master; I am 
called Spectre. I do not love compliments and 
prefer to have every one speak as he thinks ; 
therefore hope not to prevail upon me by flattery. 
But you spake of daughters. I will pardon you 
if you, willingly give me one of them to die in 
your stead. Contradict me no further, but de- 
part and swear to me that, if your daughter re- 
fuses to die in your stead, you will return in 
three months.” 

The good man had no idea of sacrificing one 
of his daughters, but he resolved to go that he 
might embrace them yet once more. He made 
oath therefore that he would come back again, 
and Spectre said he could go whenever he wish- 
ed, and if he longed not to return to his home 
with empty hands, he might go to his chamber 
again and pack a trunk with as many precious 
things.as he desired—the remittance of the trunk 
should be faithfully attended to. Spectre then 
vanished and the merchant filled the trunk assign- 
ed him with gold ore, so that after his impend- 
ing death his children would have something to 
live upon. . 

As gladly as he had set foot into the castle, 
sosorrowfully did he now take his departure. He 
mounted his horse, which of his own accord took 
the right way and brought him in afew hours 
to his home. His children and his wife gathered 
about him, but deaf to all their expressions of 
delight, he could only look at them and weep. 
“ Take the roses, Beauty, they cost your father 
dearly,” said he to his daughter, handing her 
the branch ; and then he related his adventure. 
Hereupon the two elder daughters again nat- 
urally threw out strong imprecations against 
Beauty, and heaped her with abuse. 

“Sce what a misfortune the arrogance of this 
mischievous girl has brought about,” said they. 
“Why did she ask for something peculiar and 
unlike that which we desired? She is the cause 
of our father’s death; and yet not a tear comes 
into her eyes.” 

“Tt would be very unnecessary to weep,” 
said Beauty; “for why should I deplore my 
father’s death, when he will not die? Since the 
monster will accept one of his daughters, I am 
ready to deliver myself up to all his fury, and 
in dying, will rejoice to have saved my father 
and confirmed my filial love.” 

“No, my sister,” said the brothers, with one 
voice, ‘you shall not die; we will seek out the 
monster and either slay it or die ourselves.” 

“Hope nothing, my children,” said the mer- 
chant on the other hand ; “the power of Spec- 
tre is so great that there is no hope of conquer- 
ing him. Iam delighted with Beauty’s good- 
ness of heart, but I will not hasten her death. 
Iam old and have only a short while to 
live—” 

“No, no, my father,” interrupted Beauty, has- 
tily; “go not to the castle without me. It is 
true Lam young yet, but I do not love life so 
much as not to prefer death to save you. I 
I would rather be eaten up by the monster than 
be slowly consumed by sorrowing over your 
loss.” 

Beauty did not suffer her resolution to be 
overcome, notwithstanding all opposition; and 
the elder sisters were very glad of it, because the 
preference for her had always caused them much 
ill humor. 

The merchant was so much overcome by af- 
fliction for the loss of his daughter that he had 
not thought of the trunk of gold; but when he 
went up to his sleeping chamber he found it be- 
fore the bed. 

He did not wish to say anything about these 
riches to his eldest daughters, because they 
would be sure to wish to return immediately to a 
great city; while for his part, since this last 
melancholy occurrence, there was nothing seem- 
ed preferable to the solitude of the forest and 
meditation upon death. Only to Beauty did he 
discover the secret. Beauty in turn revealed to 
him, that during his absence, two huntsmen who 
lodged in the vicinity had been there and fallen 





in love with her sisters; and also that her good 
heart had not only forgiven her sisters long ago 
for all their unkindness to her, but that she wish- 
ed them every good; and she then desired their 
father to consent to their marriage with the 
princely hunters. , 

When Beauty departed with her father at the 
expiration of the appointed time, the two sisters 
turned away with very red looking eyes, and any 
one would have supposed they were really weep- 
ing, had not their hands smelled too wickedly 
ofa certain vegetable. The poor mother was 
inconsolable, and the two brothers wept sincerely 
as did also their father. Beauty alone was hap- 
py and joyful; for she did not wish to augment 
the others’ affliction. The horse of its own ac- 
cord again took the right direction for the cas- 
tle ; which about dusk they beheld all illuminat- 
ed, as at first. The horse went into the stall, 
and the merchant conducted his daughter into 
the great hall previously described, where a 
table with two covers presented the choicest 
meats and drink. But this time the table had 
no charms for Bower-anchor, and Beauty had 
almost to drag him to his place. After the ta- 
ble Spectre came also to attend to Beauty and 
approve the merchant for keeping his word. 

I will omit any account of the mournful sep- 
aration on the following morning, and only men- 
tion that Beauty, to divert herself after her fa- 
ther’s departure, began to inspect the castle. 
She soon discovered a chamber having this in- 
scription over it—‘“ Beauty’s chamber.” She 
opened the door hastily and her eyes were daz- 
zled by the splendor that streamed out upon her. 
Particularly was she surprised by a crowded 
bookcase, and a piano with an abundance of 
notes. She opened the bookcase, and in the 
first book that came to her hand, she read these 
words in great golden letters : 

“ Wish—command. Thou art queen and 
mistress here.” 

“OY!” said she, and clapped the book together 
again; “I have only one wish—to see my 
father |” 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, when, 
in a mirror she discovered her father as he was 
alighting with a woeful countenance before the 
door of his dwelling. After an instant the ap- 
pearance vanished again. As for the rest, 
Beauty could not keep herself from the thought 
that Spectre was very polite, and that she had 
nothing to fear from him. 

About noon she found herself again at a 
splendidly set table, where some invisible player 
was discoursing most heavenly music. But 
at supper-time Spectre came again with a dread- 
ful tumbling noise, and very Htumbly craved per- 
mission to be present at table. 

“You are here, master,” answered Beauty, 
trembling. 

“ Pardon me,” replied Spectre, quite obliging- 
ly, “you are mistress here. If I am trouble- 
some, you have only to command, and I will 
immediately withdraw. Do you not find me 
very ugly looking ?” 

“To be sure, for I cannot lie ; but I presume 
you are, on the other hand, very good.” 

“You are right; but my ugliness will always 
exceed it; for I have no understanding—in a 
word, I am fixed in the condition of a beast.” 

“He who believes he has no understanding 
has assuredly raised himself above the ani- 
mal,” added Beauty; “for a gate never yet 
knew it was a gate. Besides, I find you contin- 
ually less ugly, being more and more convinced 
of your intellectual capacities.” 

Beauty tasted considerably of the repast which 
was seasoned with Spectre’s conversation, and 
said to him that she valued him very much 
higher than many men, who were monsters in 
the sight of her spirit; while he was one only as 
he appeared to her bodily eye. 

“« Spectre sighed deeply, and then asked : 

“Will you be my wife, Beauty ?” 

The answer was negative, and Spectre slunk 
away. 

Beauty lived three months in the castle with 
Spectre, and enjoyed a right pleasant life. 
Spectre came in every evening, and Beauty was 
each time more convinced of the goodness of 
his heart and the capacity of his mind. She 
always waited with longing for the time when 
Spectre used to come. But he every time re- 
peated the question : 

“ Will you be my wife ?” 

“ You cause me great sorrow,” she replied to 
him, one evening. “I would gladly be your 
wife, but I am too candid to give you any hope. 
I will always be your friend; be content with 
that.” 

“OTknow I am frightful, but I love you 
too much. And yet I should be happy enough 
if you would only remain here. Promise that 
you will never forsake me.” 

“‘T will never do that, but let me just go and 
see my parents for the space of eight days. 
You have let me see in the glass that my sis- 
ters are married, my brothers become warriors, 
and my parents down sick with grieving over 
their loss of me. Grant me only eight days ?” 

“ You shall be with your parents in the morn- 
ing, and when you wish to return you have only 
to place your ring upon the table before you go 
to sleep.” 

The next morning she awoke in her chamber 
under the paternal roof, and found a great chest 
before her bed full of splendors; rich dresses 
beset with diamonds and gold. She dressed 
herself in some of the plainest of the clothes and 
then hastened to the embraces of her joyfully 
surprised parents. Her sisters also came, but 
it was only that they might destroy Beauty’s 
happiness, beeause they envied her wealth. At 
the same time they appeared so friendly and 
loving toward their sister that she wept for joy. 
When the eighth day was come, they tore the 
hair from their heads and wept and sobbed so, 
that Beauty was actually induced to remain. 

“Now,” thought her foolish sisters, ‘‘ Spectre 
will be enraged and kill her.” 

But Spectre did not do so. He laid under a 
rose-bush in the castle-garden, and wept over 
the faithlessness of his beloved. He became 
fainter and fainter, and weaker and weaker and 
appeared to be near his dissolution. Beauty 
saw him thus in a dream on the tenth night. 





She waked up violently, shuddering, and the 
tears streamed out of her eyes. 

“O how base Iam!” sheexclaimed. ‘“ How 
could I neglect such a being, who loves me 
more than he does himself? Is it his fault that 
he is ugly? He is always so good, and that is 
worth more than anything else. Why should I 
not marry with him? I should certainly be 
happier with him than my sisters are with their 
husbands. No, I will not make him unhappy— 
will not have to reproach myself my whole life 
long with my own baseness.” 

With these words Beauty laid the ring upon 
the table and crept in again, and waked up glad 
the next morning in the castle of Spectre. She 
put on her best clothes so that she might please 
her lover, and impatiently waited for evening 
and the coming of Spectre. But she waited in 
vain. Thenshe feared she had caused his death. 
She ran all over the castle—she wept aloud and 
was in despair. After she had searched every- 
where, she remembered her dream. She ran 
out into the garden by the rose-bush where Spec- 
tre had been seen by her the other night. And 
there lay her lover, perfectly unconscious and 
like one dead. All terror in the presence of his 
form had flown from her; she threw herself upon 
him and covered him with kisses. But she felt 
the heart beat. She took water from a brook 
near by and sprinkled on his face. 

Spectre at last opened his eyes again and per- 
ceived Beauty. 

“ You did not keep your promise,” said he, 
with a weak voice ; “and sorrowing for losing 
you gave me the intention of starving myself to 
death ; but I have the joy of seeing you once 
more before I die.” 

“No, my dear Spectre, you must not die— 
you must live and be my husband. From this 
moment I give you my hand, and swear to be- 
long to you alone. O,I believed I felt only 
friendship for you, but the affliction I experi- 
ence has enabled me to see myself, and that 
without you I could not live.” . 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, when 
suddenly a very remarkable change occurred 
around her. The whole castle was illuminated ; 
she saw male servants and female servants pass 
and repass by the windows ; delicious music ap- 
peared to resound over all; fireworks were let 
off, and while crackers were rattling among the 
shrubbery, fire wheels with various colors were 
spinning upon the trees; rockets rushed high 
up among the clouds and threw out a multitude 
of crackling stars, and in rose-colored fire, high 
over the castle, she discerned their names. A 
great festivity was evidently being enjoyed. 
Yet all this interested her but very little; she 
was entirely occupied with Spectre. But he had 
vanished, and at her feet laid a prince more 
beautiful than the god of love himself; who 
thanked her for having finally broken the spell 
that was upon him. Yet the prince did not so 
much enchain Beauty that she could not in- 
quire timorously : 

“Where is Spectre ?” 

“T am Spectre,” answered the prince, smil- 
ing; and Beauty fell into his arms, ’ 

The marble statues that were standing round, 
of those that composed the council of the prince, 
and been also enchanted, now stepped down 
from their pedestals. Life was running through 
their limbs, and they sang in chorus : 


“ Hurrah! they are united! 
The enchantment’s wrong is righted! 
They kiss each other ; 
They love each other; 
So friends, behold the event! 
This is no accident. 


“ Hurrah! the illusion seeing, 
This day in freedom being, 
We love each other; 
We embrace each other; 
So friends, behold the event! 
This is no accident. 


“Hurrah! we step down lightly ; 
Our limbs grown sudden sprightly. 
We leap already ; 
We dance already ; 
So friends, behold the event! 
This is no accident. 


“Hurrah! the king’s possessions 
Remain as ere digressions ; 
They are prospered ; 
We are prospered : 
So friends, behold the fay! 
Look, friends! behold the fay 
Float down, in bright array.” 


Over their heads a radiant cloud was now 
seen approaching nearer and nearer. 
Agathe and her swans were recognized. 


Soon 


“ God bless you, my children,” she exclaim- 
ed, in a friendly voice, when she was near enough. 
“The work of Kakalan is destroyed. Know, 
my Beauty, that Prince Gutimer was a father 
of his country, loving and blessing all his sub- 
jects. He was at the same time the most beau- 
tiful youth in the world, and hence the Kakalan 
loved herself in him, and wished to entice him 
into her net. He resisted, and the passionate 
fay changed him into a monster, condemning 
him never to regain his true form, until a beau- 
tiful maiden—without knowing this circum- 
stance, or anything of his past history—should 
fall in love with him, and of her own choice con- 
sent to become his wife. Now as this same fay, 
at your birth, said you should never be fortunate 
until you chose a four-footed beast for your hus- 
band, I considered how to manage that the two 
curses might reciprocally destroy each other. 
And I have been successful. Henceforth be hap- 
py; train your children well, and love each other 
until the end.” 

With these words the fairy disappeared. 

The length and breadth of what is yet to be 
related, is that the nuptials took place the next 
day ; that the pair have lived long and happily 
together, Beauty’s parents coming to the castle, 
where the old merchant enjoys his good relish as 
well as ever; that Beauty’s brothers received 
appointments at court ; and that her two sisters 
were so chagrined at the good fortune of the 
princess, that they became very ugly. 
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We should have but little pleasure if we nev- 
er flattered ourselves.—Rochefoucauld. 
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THE FAIR CORRESPONDENT. 





/BY J. ALFORD. 
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Ere I the spotless paper stain, 
T'll pause and think awhile; 
For, why should I the bosom pain, 
I deem devoid of guile? ; 
What though they tell me he’s untrue, 
I have not proved him so; 
Such weakness why should I pursue, 
To doubt him ere I know! 


He surely cannot falsehood bear 
Within iis manly breast— 

Of jealous fears, my heart beware ; 
*Twould break my earthly rest. 

His holy faith, in sight of heaven, 
He plighted unto me; 

Alike my vows to were given, 
From all exceptions free. 


Ah, no, he will not prove untrue, 
I know his heart too well; 

Some dark gesign they have in view, 
Who ’gainst his faith rebel. 

I'll forthwith write and tell him so, 
For why should I upbraid, 

Ere I by sad experience know 
My confidence betrayed? 
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COUNSELS FOR OUR PET. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


My pear Son,—Some people maintain the prac- 
tice of bestowing a farewell gift to their chil- 
dren upon leaving home. It may be a gilded 
book is found in the bottom of their trunk, or a 
little “Daily Food,” full of suggestive pre- 
cepts, drops from out the folds of a piece of 
linen, or the Bible may be carefully thrust in a 
coat-pocket as a mother’s precious gift. All 
these are good things in their way, Samuel, but 
as you are leaving home, and I am a retired man 
just quitting the stage of action, I am sure you 
will be the most benefited by some sage advice, 
frankly bestowed in an epistolary form. 

In the first place, Sam, remember you are but 
a boy—there must be a period of boyhood be- 
fore you can arrive to manhood, although this is 
a truth which at the present time is overlooked. 
You must feel that a jacket better becomes a 
boy than a dress coat—that a collar turned 
down, is in better taste than a manly dickey. 
This too, is the period when you should feel 
you are not too old to learn. Therefore listen, 
rather than talk; study human nature as it 
comes before you more than in books; not to 
criticise people, but to note the agreeable and 
disagreeable traits which make up the sum of 
their characters, and constitute popularity and 
unpopularity. Do not be officious. You are 
going into a strange family to board—be sure 
and conform to the regularities of the house. If 
the breakfast should not be as savory and nice 
as you could desire, do not scowl and look un- 
pleasant about it ; if the coffee is muddy, drink 
milk and water—but always show a sunny side 
and an obliging disposition. Tt is best for us to 
have some hard rubs in this world, and I know 
of no time in one’s life when they can be better 
endured, than in early youth. What would 
character be worth that had never been refined 
by discipline ? 

Do not be above little things. When I was 
about your age, I felt very consequential. I 
thought it hard to submit to parental training at 
home, and so I begged for my freedom. It was 
given me. I strayed to a strange city and took 
lodgings in a second-rate hotei, and sauntered 
about in my best clothes to find employment ; 
but nobody wanted me and my money was near- 
ly exhausted, and I was fearful I should be 
obliged to return home. At length I strayed 
down on a wharf where there was a great rush 
of business, and in the very last store next tothe 
Packet Pier, I boldly stepped in and asked if 
they wanted help? ‘“ No,” was the gruff re- 
ply from a head that did not raise itself from the 
daybook upon which it was fastened. 

A truckman was waiting idle a moment, and 
hearing my question and the reply, he remark- 
ed, “ you are too full of starch, young man, to 
find employment.” I looked at myself, my 
bright yellow nankeen pantaloons had not a 
wrinkle about them ; my collar was smooth and 
shining, and my hair was well pomatumed. I 
took the hint and sneaked back to my lodgings. 
I had a suit of homespun hodden gray, which 
my mother spun and wove for everyday wear, 
and I doffed my old suit as quick as possible 
and made my way back to the very spot where I 
was told two hours before I was not wanted. 
How I came to be allured back I never could 
tell, but this time, the master of the premises 
was in, and to my inquiry for employment, he 
replied: “he wanted the dirt carried out of his 
cellar at his dwelling in street.” Said he, 
“T will give you the job if you will take it.” 

You may smile, my boy, but that whole day 
your father carried out the contents of a filthy 
cellar and deposited it in barrels upon the side- 
walk, and it was so satisfactorily done to my 
employer that he paid me a silver dollar, besides 
giving me a generous slice of gingerbread. The 
next day he told me I might go to his store, and 
he would give me some lumping to do. This 
meant to beat up the hard cakes of sugar, and 
this I did so well that I was retained in his ser- 
vice for the week, at the end of which he re-en- 
gaged me fora month. My silly pride had now 
all died out, and I felt I was respected by my 
employer, for every day he complimented me 
upon my saving propensities, and once he tap- 





ped me upon the shoulder as I was gathering up 
some rusty hoops to sell, and said he, “ You 
will die a rich man, my lad, if you should live.” 
In a yearI was promoted to be assistant clerk— 
then head clerk with a fifteen hundred salary, 
and in five years I was partner in the firm until 
I retired upon a competency. 

This was my experience; but I have not in- 
serted how many hard and trying circumstances 
came along in those years—how much I suffered 
from envy, pride, and ungoverned temper. Yet 
I was never impudent, nor disputed with my 
I never queried with him whether 

















to-morrow would not do as well as to-day, to 
transact his business ; but I always did as I was 
directed. 

Another trait I will notice. I was an early 
riser. If it were needfal that I should be at the 
store at sunrise, I was there—if to stay late at 
night, I did it. My master and I have worked 
together many a night, when Tom, Dick and 
Harry were at the theatre, or at some scene of 
dissipation. And Tom, Dick and Harry have 
since every one of them failed in business— 
took advantage of the bankrupt law, and ended 
their days as grovelling clerks. 

But many of the temptations of my day do 
not now assail young men. I have noticéd in 
many, an unwillingness to conform their habits 
to their income. The coxcomb is too often ap- 
parent in the mere boy—there is the desire to be 
reckoned a young gentleman before his time ; 
hence a constant aping to appear older than he 
is, when the ballast of his intellect and the bal- 
ance over paid debts in his purse will not war- 
rant it. 

It is no uncommon thing now-a-days to find 
grandfather’s hobby no caricature. The boy 
in his teens has a downy moustache which he has 
coaxingly teased into unnatural growth, and a 
frizzled set of whiskers which show their un- 
willingness to sprout and look bushy, and these 
are no uncommon appendages to the face. A 
gold watch chain, too, often dangles over a vest, 
to which some tailor has the best right. They know 
the prices of admission to club-houses, operas, 
concerts and rehearsals, better than the cost of 
the broadcloth they wear or sell. They can 
tell father where he will find the best cigars 
and which side itis his duty to vote—and are 
well assured on questions that sage wisdom re- 
gards suspiciously. 

These young shoots of premature manhood 
can squint through an eyeglass, and tell you 
whether Miss So-and-So was present at the con- 
cert last evening. These youngsters get white 
kid gloves by the box, and hire tandem teams 
at the best livery stables, although they some- 
times forget to foot the bills. 

Now with these unpromising young men, my 
son, do not enter into company. They carry 
about them a false show, and never secure the 
respect of their employers or those whose opin- 
ion you should value. Little things affect char- 
acter. Many a young man have I respected 
wholly unknown to me but by his modest air 
and his reverent attention to the counsels of his 
older friends. But these youngsters see no 
wisdom in the judgment of age or experience. 
To court observation is not wise ; a good char- 
acter is never unobserved, and with proper ac- 
tivity and cultivation it will be appreciated and 
promoted. Those who are so anxious to ap- 
pear old now, will one day vainly wish to turn 
back the dial, that they may live over their youth 
and learn from rather than teach their elders. 

Of common advice, my son, you have had 
enough. You know your duty to your God, 
your parents, and friends, and your country— 
but that about which I am most solicitous for 
you is, that you may shun the silly follies, the 
irreverence, the miserable extravagances which 
cannot be supported by honest means, unless 
bankruptcy ensues. I could add more, but if 
what is written is heeded, it will be sufficient ; 
and if neglected, a volume of advice would be 
of no avail. 

Your affectionate father, 


Is there no Samuel to whom the above epis- 
tle may prove a valuable counsellor? Methinks 
many a fond mother replies, “I have one—I 
have one.” 
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DID YOU EVER?! 


BY D. MARDY, JR. 


Say, did you e’er a rhymer know, 
Who did not think he made a show, 
And fancied all the world would know 
Him as some wonder-poet? 
Who thought his own effusions rare, 
And e’en with Milton’s would compare, 
But criticlam could not bear, 
Though others did not know it? 


What author ever undertook 

To write a romance, er a beok, 

Who did not think mankind would look 
Astonished at his knowledge! 

And did you ever note this rule” 

No self-conceited dunce from sehool, 

Can once suspect himself a fool, 
Beeause he’s been to college! 





Didst ever know a maiden old, 
Who could not pout, and fret, and scold, 
But who would smile on being told 
That single life was duty? 
Didst ever know a dashing belle, 
Who did not think she ‘ eut a swell,” 
But vexed if others chanced to tell 
About another's besaty ” 


Didst ever know a “ country squire,” 

Who did for office ne’er aspire, 

And did not “ step a leetle higher ” 
Than any of his neighbors? 

Didst ever know a pedagogue, 

Who could not set all things agog, 

And seemed to think his school to flog, 
Among his honest labors! 


Didst ever hear an old bach sigh, 

With downcast look, and moistened eye, 

And wish » “ better-half” were nigh, 
In summer, and in winter? 

And lastly, have you ever found 

A man, in all your journeys round, 

Whose mind did not with peace abound, 
Who promptly paid the printer” 


> 
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RETURNING GOOD POR EVIL. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 





Mrs. Martitpa Evans sat in her luxurious 
easy chair, listlessly turning over the leaves of 
the evening paper. She had just received an 
invitation to a ball on the following evening, and 
as it was particularly select, she wished to appear 
in an entire new costume. Of course, to enable 
her to do this, the fands were wanting, and for 
this reason she was anxiousty watching for her 
husband, determined to make a vigorous thrust 
upon him at once, and then secure her object. 
At length the hall door opened, and in a moment 
more Mr. Evans entered the drawing-room, look- 
ing very sad, and leading by the hand a timid, 
trembling little girl of five summers. 

“For heaven’s sake, Charles, who and what 
have you got with you now?” said Mrs. Evans, 
with an angry frown. “I hope you have not 
brought home another beggar child to contami- 
nate our Alice with her low-bred manners.” 

“ Matilda, my dear, listen to my story before 
you speak again so vehemently. This is the or- 
phan child of my sister Ellen who has just now 
breathed her last. I stood by her bedside and at 
her dying request have promised to take this 
little one as my own.” 

“ Charles Evans, you have done many a fool- 
ish thing in your life out of charity, but this 
beats all. You do not mean to say that because 
your sister was so foolish as to marry a man with- 
out @ penny, you are obliged to take her child.” 

“T have promised it and I mean to fulfil that 
promise. Ellen married a worthy man if he 
was poor, and had not misfortune, such as we 
all are liable to in this changing world, befallen 
him, he would have supported Ellen and her 
child in a comfortable if not luxurious manner.” 

“Well, as for having that child brought up 
with Alice as our own, I have no idea of it. 
She will do very well for a playmate to amuse 
her, but an equal she shall not be. There you 
have my determination,and can do as you please.” 

Mr. Evans regarded his wife fixedly for a mo- 
ment. She whom he had never thwarted since 
their marriage, had now struck a chord in his 


A frown came darkening over his brow, and his 
whole face beamed with firmness and resolve. 

“ Matilda, I have often yielded to your wishes 
when my own judgment would have prompted 
me to do otherwise. But in this case I will be 
master in my own house, and Ellen Avery, the 
orphan child of my only sister, shall have a home 
here, and share my purse and heart with Alice. 
I am firm in my resolve.” 

Mrs. Evans saw there was no trifling with her 
husband in his present mood, and therefore sank 
back in her chair with sullen silence. The child 
about whom the above conversation had been 
carried on, steod all the while instinctively cling- 
ing to her uncle, and fixing her large, dark eyes 
upon the frowning face of her new found aunt. 
At length the little heart could bear its weight of 
grief no longer, and found vent to its emotions 
in a flood of tears. 

“ Please uncle,” she sobbed, “‘ take me to my 
mother, for she will be lonely all the long night 
without her little girl. I will sit by her bed and 
be very quiet, if you will let me go.” 

“ Poor child,” replied Mr. Evans, “ your moth- 
er has gone to the beautiful world where the 








bright winged angels dwell, and will no longer 
need the care of her little Ellen, but will watch | 
over her from her home in the skies. She will | 
never come back again to earth, but if you are 
a good child, you will one day go to her where 
no separation will be known.” 

“ Why can’t I go now, uncle, and then I should 
never trouble people any more? © I should 
love to live with the angels.” 

“ You must wait dear till your heavenly Father 
sends for you, and, meantime, Uncle Charles 
will take care of you, and he thinks it is high 
time this little head was pillowed in sleep.” 

Mrs. Evans’s heart had either been very much | 
softened by the prattle of the child, or she had 
other motives in view, for certain it was her 
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face beamed with a most benignant smile as she 
rang the bell and graciously desired the nursery- 
maid to take little Ellen in charge, and supply 
her with anything needful for her comfort. 
“Charles,” said she, after the two had depart- 
ed, ‘‘I have an invitation to a sclect ball, or rath- 


er we both have one, and I am exceedingly desi- | 
rous to go, as I was told all the ton will be there. | 


To-morrow evening it is to take place, you sure- 
ly will go.” 

“Why Matilda, you forget that my sister’s 
funeral is day after to-morrow, I cannot go and 
see all the gaily dressed forms there, and think 
of her in her shroud.” 

“Then you wont go, will you? I wonder 
if your poor relations are always to thwart my 
plans. Any rate, I shall go and get my brother 
to accompany me, and I want a hundred dollars 
to get some articles which I must have.” 

“ Very well, Matilda, you can do as your own 
heart dictates in the matter, and here is the 
money. In my present state of feeling the ball- 
room would be no place for me.” 

Gaily-attired, Mrs. Evans, with her dashing 
brother went to the ball, and there she eagerly 
pursued that phantom happiness. Deluded wo- 
man! had she possessed the character of a true 
wife, she wonld have found her highest happiness 
by the side of her husband at home, soothing his 
griefs and sharing in his sorrow. Mr. Evans, 
in company with a few sincere mourners, attend- 
ed the funeral of his sister, and saw her remains 
deposited in the family tomb. Witha sad heart 
yet a deep resolve, to act the father’s part to the 
young orphan, he retraced his homeward way. 

Alice Evans at first was very much pleased 
with her new cousin and playmate, and many 
were the pleasant hours that Ellen spent in her 
company. But as soon as the novelty wore off, 
and it became an old story, Alice thought Ellen 
an intruder, and treated her accordingly, sanc- 
tioned indirectly by her mother. Often when 
her playthings were snatched away by her cous- 
in, would Ellen leave all and go away into her 
chamber, and there in her simple language, kneel 
down and pray that she might go and live with 
the angels. She had a clear complexion, with 
bright, sparkling black eyes, and a shower of 
chestnut brown curls that hung in rich profu- 
sion about her dimpled shoulders. These person- 
al attractions were the cause of a great many 
envious feelings in her aunt and cousin. For 
Alice Evans as a child was decidedly plain, and 
it became more evident when contrasted with 
the pure loveliness of her cousin. But the little 
orphan had one true friend in the person of her 
uncle, who saw that all her wants were liberally 
supplied, and insisted that she should be dressed 
as well as his own daughter. Her mother had 
been his favorite sister, his playmate in child- 
hood, and her orphan child he felt had a pecu- 
liar claim upon his heart. 





Time wore on, and the two cousins having 
reached their sixteenth year, were sent to a fash- 
ionable boarding-school to complete their educa- 
tion. For a while, being placed among strang- 
ers, Alice was a little more friendly and sociable 
with her cousin, but soon getting acquainted with 
girls of her own stamp of character, she gradu- 
ally abandoned the society of Ellen, and left her 
to amuse herself out of school hours as she might. 

Alice and a few of her boon companions were 
having a merry chat together, when another of 
their mates suddenly made her appearance with 
this announcement : 

“O girls, don’t you think there is another new 
scholar coming this afternoon, and Mrs. Clark 
says she must room with me. I do hate strang- 
ers; what can I do to get rid of her ?”’ 

“Who is she,” said Alice ; “do you know ?” 

“ She is Miss Hartley,from some country town,. 
I believe, just such a quiet, meek sort of a girl 
T have heard, as your cousin Ellen Avery. By 
the way, I wonder if Ellen would not take her 
for a companion, and so we could room togeth- 
er. Wouldn’t that be a capital idea ?” 

“Just the thing,” said Alice, “ and I will call 
Ellen directly, and if she consents, we will see 
Mrs. Clark about it immediately.” 

“*O Ellen,” said Hattie Lee, as she entered the 
room, “I have a great favor to ask of you, will 
you grant it?” 

“Ifit isa reasonable request and one I can 
grant you, I will do so with pleasure,” said 
Ellen. 

“Well, it is the most reasonable request in 
the world. A new scholar is coming this after- 
noon, just such a dear, quiet, good-natured girl 
as you, soI hear; will you take her for a room- 
mate, and so let your cousin and I be together ? 
I know you would like her.” 

“Twill comply with your request, if Alice 
wishes to make the change, and Mrs. Clark is 
willing,” said Ellen. 

“That is a dear good girl,” said Hattie Lee, 
and a murmur of approval followed from the 
rest, who sought immediately Mrs. Clark’s per- 
mission for the wished-for change. Meeting 
with her approval, matters were soon arranged, 
and that evening found Ellen and her new ac- 
quaintance sitting in their chamber alone. 

‘IT suppose you feel sad and lonely this even- 
ing in a strange place,” said Ellen, drawing her 
chair closer to her companion. 

“ Yes, I was just thinking of home, and of the 
many long weeks that must: elapse ere I shall 
see the dear place. Although I came here with 
the determination not to indulge in any silly 
pinings for home, yet I find my mind constantly 
reverting to Woodbine Cottage and its inmates.” 

“ What a sweet name,” said Ellen; “ I know 
it must be a lovely place. I suppose you have 
brothers and sisters there, have you not ?” 

“ Quite an army of them, I assure you; I have 
three sisters, Carrie, Emma and Lizzie, and two 
brothers, Charles and William. My brother 
Charles is attending college, and he has just 
been spending the vacation at home, and as he 
started for college to-day, I suppose they all feel 
very lonesome with us both away.” 

“You must be very happy'with so many 
around. Iam an orphan, and have no broth- 
ers or sisters to love. Ihave almost been tempt- 
ed to envy those who possessed such treasures. 
But there is the bell, and in obedience to a rule 
of the school I suppose we must retire.” 





For along while the girls lay awake and chat- 
ted pleasantly together, and before they closed 
their eyes in sleep, they each felt happier for 
having formed the other’s acquaintance, their 
tastes and dispositions being so congenial. 

The weeks flew on, and a little while previous 
to the summer vacation, Alice returned home 
on account of ill health. Good nursing soon re- 
stored her, however, and as she was sitting one 
morning with her mother in the drawing-room, 
her father entered with a letter in his hand. 

“T have just received a letter from Ellen,” 
said he, “ asking my permission to spend a part 
of her vacation at Woodville, with a fellow-pupil 
of hers. What do you say about the plan, 
Matilda ?” 

“T think it rather ungrateful in the girl to 
wish to visit strangers, rather than come to her 
own home, bus, however, I suppose you might 
as well let her go.” = 

“T expect it is to Ella Hartley’s that she wish- 
es to go, she is her room-mate, and they are as 
near alike as two persons can possibly be.” 

Mr. Evans soon retired to give a favorable an- 
swer to Ellen’s request, and as soon as he had 
gone, Alice exclaimed in a great.glee : 

“It is just what I wanted, to get Ellen out of 
the way; now if cousin Frank comes with his 
college chum, there will be no rival in the way. 
For once I shall be nicely rid of my life’s bore.” 

‘It is quite fortunate indeed that she should 
have taken it into her head to go away just now. 
I will have the spare chamber made ready direct- 
ly, for they may come to-day. Do your best to 
capture Mr. Delaney. I hear he has good pros- 
pects, and I am sure with his talents, he must 
make an eminent lawyer.” 

Leaving Mrs. Evans and Alice to prepare for 
their visitors, we will follow Ellen and her friend 
in their journey to Woodville. As the carriage 
rolled along, she frequently expressed her ad- 
miration at the beautiful prospect of the country, 
but ata certain bend in the road, she exclaimed 
with all the enthusiasm of a poetic spirit : 

“What a beautiful picture! surely that gothic 
cottage at the termination of that splendid ave- 
nue of élms, must be Woodbine Cottage, your 
lovely home, that I have often pictured to my- 
self in my imagination.” 

“You have guessed correctly, Ellen, that is 
my home ; and see, the family are all gathered 
upon the piazza to meet me.” 

“Ellen was most cordially received by the 
Hartleys, and it was not long before she felt en- 
tirely at home under their hospitable roof. 

About a week after, her arrival, the fam- 
ily were enjoying the cool evening air upon the 
piazza, when they were somewhat startled by 
the sudden appearance of a young man who 
seemed to have come from the woods in the 
rear of the house. 

“Excuse me for this abrupt intrusion,” said 
he, addressing Mr. Hartley, “ but I have been 
hunting with some friends in the neighboring 
woods, and have got separated from them, and 
must beg a.night’s lodging at your house.” 

‘You are very welcome,” said Mr. Hartley, 
cordially giving him his hand; walk into the 
house and you shall be served with some re- 
freshments, for doubtless the exercise of hunting 
has given you an appetite.” 

Charles Hartley was so well pleased with their 
guest, that he prevailed on him to remain a few 
days at Woodbine Cottage, and many were the 
excursions and picnics planned for his amuse- 
ment. By some chance, Ellen and the young 
hunter were often found straying away together. 
He was an ardent lover of Nature, and could dis- 
course eloquently of her beauties, and Ellen, 
who was a passionate worshipper at the same 
shrine, passed hours of exquisite mental enjoy- 
ment in his society. Before he left, he obtained 
permission to visit her at her uncle’s house, and 
they parted with a mutual admiration. 

Vacation ended, Ellen and her friend Ella 
Hartley returned to their school, and found Alice 
Evans recruited in health, but evincing the same 
cold indifference towards her cousin. To Ellen 
the memory of the pleasant hours she spent at 
Woodville, was like an oasis in the desert of her 
heart, and served to beguile many a lonely hour 
until school term closed. 





The cousins at length returned to their home 
in the city, considered by their friends and the 
fashionable world as having finished their edu- 
cation. ‘‘ Mother,” said Alice, a few weeks pre- 
vious to her eighteenth birthday, “ Ithink it very 
strange Mr. Delaney did not visit us in the sum- 
mer vacation, when cousin Frank came. At 
any rate he must be presentat my birthday party. 
When I send cousin Frank’s invitation, I shall 
enclose one to him also.” 

“There is a gentleman in the parlor to see 
Miss Ellen,” said the servant, thrusting her 
head into the door.” 

Ellen at this summons felt the blood rapidly 


leave her face, but calming her agitation she de- | 


scended to the parlor. 

“Did you notice, mother,how pale she turned ? 
you may depend this is some lover, she has pick- 
ed up mercy knows where, and I am going to 
make some errand into the parlor to see him.” 

In a few moments with a crimson face and a 
wild look, Alice returned to her mother’s room. 

“ Would you believe it, mother, it is Mr. De- 
laney ; how do you suppose she ever got ac- 
quainted with him? I heard him call her dear 
Ellen, too ; O, mother, this is too provoking. I 
wish she had never stepped her foot in this house, 
she has ben the plague of my life.” 

“The wretch! I am sure I cannot conceive 
where she got acquainted with him, but she shall 
hear from it, that she shall,” said Mrs. Evans, 
her anger quite as violent as her daughter’s. 

“Ellen Avery, may I ask where you got ac- 
quainted with the gentleman you have just been 
entertaining—and how you dared to form gen- 
tleman acquaintances without the knowledge of 
your uncle or myself? No young lady who had 
any respect for herself, would be guilty of such 
an act.” 

The flush of indignation mounted to the face 
of Ellen, at this insulting speech of her aunt, but 
she calmly replied : 

“He was a guest of Mr. Hartley’s, at Wood- 
ville, at the same time I was; and as he appeared 








to be a worthy young man, I thought it no harm 
to give a favorable answer to his request that he 
might call on me.” 

Having said this, she dared not trust her voice 
futher but retired to her room, the scene of so 
many heart sorrows, and burst into an agony of 
tears. That evening, as the family were sitting 
as usual around the glowing fire, Mr. Evans said, 
in an almost choking voice : 

“Matilda, we are ruined. The speculation 
which I fondly hoped would make me some thou- 
sands better off, has failed, and now my property, 
house, furniture and everything must be sold to 
pay off my honest debts.”” 

“You don’t mean to say that we have got to 
move out of our house here ?” said Mrs. Evans. 

“ Yes, we must do it, there is no alternative.” 

“Then, of course, I can’t have my birthday 
party?” said Alice, pettishly. 

“No, my dear, your birthday is three weeks 
from now, and before that time, my affairs will 
have been settled, and I shall be without a 
penny. As to Ellen, you will be provided for, 
as I have returned a favorable answer to Mr. 
Delaney, who asked me for your hand this morn- 
ing. He is a worthy young man, and I am glad 
your choice should have fallen upon him.” 

At this revelation, Mrs. Evans and her daugh- 
ter bit their lips with vexation, and starting up 
with ill-concealed rage left the room. Mr. 
Evans buried his face in his hands, but a soft arm 
stole affectionately around his neck, and asweet, 
soothing voice murmured : 

“Don’t be disheartened, dear uncle; this is a 
most unfortunate affair, but surely you will be 
able to save a little from the wreck of your for- 
tune; that levely farm of yours for instance, 
don’t take it so sorely to heart.’’ 

“T cannot save anything, Ellen; that farm 
the creditors are going to sell at auction next 
week, and this house will not be left to me long. 
Your aunt seems angry at my misfortune ; if she 
would only sympathize with me now, it would 
serve to take away half my sorrow.” 

“Tam sure upon sober reflection she will, un- 
cle, so don’t weep, but cheer up ; the dawn of 
hope may suddenly break upon the clouds of ad- 
versity, and all will yet be well.” 

“You are a blessed comforter, Ellen; God 
grant that your life may be happy and prosper- 
ous with the husband of your choice, whatever 
our lot may be.” 

“Thank you, uncle; my heart is strangely 
moved to-day, for I am happy that you have 
approved of my heart’s choice, and very sad at 
your misfortune.”’ 

About a week after, Mr. Evans was sitting in 
his counting-room, with his head leaning upon 
his hand in moody abstraction, when a boy en- 
tered and handed him a note, which thus read : 


“Dear Sir :—Your presence is requested at 
your late farm in Ashton, by the recent pur- 
chaser of the same. Please be on the premises 
if convenient, at three o’clock this afternoon. 
By so doing you will very much oblige 

“Tue Owner.” 


With a sad heart, Mr. Evans alighted at the 
gate of the old farm-house, an antique yet ele- 
gant residence which he had inherited from his 
ancestors. He had not lived in it himself for 
some years, but had let it out to tenants, and 
the honse and fences had been allowed to get 
sadly out of repair, and the land was under poor 
cultivation. Consequently at public aution, the 
whole farm sold at the miserable sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars. He walked slowly up the 
shaded walk, and knocked upon the door, but 
what was his astonishment when it was opened 
by his niece Ellen, who led him into the hand- 
somely furnished parlor. 

“ What does all this mean?” he exclaimed, 
looking inquiringly at Ellen. 

“Tt means, dear uncle, that I am the present 
owner of this mansion and the adjoining grounds, 
and have sent for you to pay me a visit this af- 
ternoon. And now I will tell you how I became 
a real estate owner. You know, uncle, that you 
have given me since I have been under your roof, 
hundreds of dollars to spend as I pleased. Not 
knowing what might happen to me in future 
years, I early began to lay by all my surplus 
money, and as you never made any inquiries, I 
have kept the matter secret. When I became old 
enough to know the value of investing money in 
the savings-bank, I did so; and finding I had 
amassed quite a little property, I requested Mr. 
Delaney to attend the auction and bid in this 
house. He has furnished the house, and now, 
dear uncle, please accept a deed of the whole ; 
it is all yours, and I hope you will live many 
years in this dear, old home of your fathers.” 

“Dear, generous girl,’”’ exclaimed Mr. Evans, 
as he clasped the gentle Ellen to his heart. “I 
cannot take this from you; what you have saved 
you need for your approaching marriage.” 

“No, uncle, Ihave set my heart upon your 
spending your old age in this beantiful spot, and 
I know it will please aunt and consin Alice.” 

“Dear Ellen, I accept it with heartfelt grati- 
tude. It is such an unexpected, generous gift, 
God bless you!” . 

That evening, Mr. Evans told his wife and 
Alice of their noble present, and the source 
whence it came. They were entirely overwhelm- 
ed at the announcement, and gazed at each other 
in astonishment. At length Mrs. Evans said, in 
a faltering voice, ““ We have deeply wronged that 
generous girl, both Alice and myself. I have 
always regarded her as an intruder, and ever 
treated her harshly; and now she has sacrificed 
her all to give us ahome. Alice, let us seek her 
immediately, and if it is not too late, ask her 
forgiveness for our unkindness.” 

‘Come in,” said Ellen, as she heard a knock 
at her chamber door. To her surprise, Mrs. 
Evans and Alice entered bathed in tears. As 
they begged her forgiveness for their ill treat- 
ment to her, Ellen wept tears of joy to hear such 
words from such a source, and assured them of 
her fall forgiveness, and her pleasure at being 
able to contribute to their happiness in the hour 
of adversity. There was a wedding at the old 
farm house in Ashton not long after the removal 
of the Evans family thither, and Arthur Delaney 
led the gentle Ellen to the hymeneal altar, a 
happy bride. 








Jester’s Picnic. 


Tn an exclusive boarding-house in Philadel. 
phia, the boarders (many of whom were vo 
ad assembled in the parlor one evening, when 
an awkward silence prevailed, until a gentle- 
man, anxious to relieve the cold embarrassment 
rang the bell for the servant, who shortly ap- 
aha and being asked by the gentleman’ “ to 
ring a hatchet,” said, “Sure, sir, what will 
you do with a hatchet 2” 

_ “Break the ice!” was the reply. A conversa- 
tion ensued. 





“Ts he alive?” inquired a little boy the other 
day, as he gazed on a tyrtle crawling in 
front of a restaurant. “ Alive!” exclaimed a 
fat gentleman, who was looking at the monster 
with intense interest, ‘“ sartainly, sartainly, boy, 
He acts like a live turtle, don’t he?’ « Why 
yes, he acts like one,” answered the little querist, 
“but I thought perhaps he was makin’ believe.” 


Close philosophical observers, who amuse 
themselves in watching every little turn and 
change that takes place in the outside world, 
declare that they can plainly see indications of 
a beard and moustache sprouting on the face of 
Nature! From this, they augur favorably of 
the success of the anti-razor movement, since 
— _ is lending her countenance to it. 
—Punch. 


“Did you say, sir, that you considered Mr, 
Smith insane?” asked a lawyer of a witness, in 
a criminal case. 

“ Yes, sir, 1 did.” 

“Upon what ground did you base that infer. 
ence ?” 

“Why, I lent him a silk umbrella, and five 
dollars in cash, and he returned them both.” 

Blackstone was satisfied. 


AAA AAAARAAARARAAAAANY 


Johnny, one bright evening, was standing b 
the window, gazing at the moon and stars, and, 
after looking for some time very intently, he 
turned and said to his mother, who was sitting 
by him : 

‘Mamma, what are those bright little things 
in the sky ? Are they the moon’s little babies ?’ 


We once made the observation that many a 
young lady who objects to be kissed under the 
misletoe, has no objection to be kissed under the 
rose. It was printed, “‘ Many a young lady who 
objects to be kissed under the middle-toe, has no 
objection to be kissed under the nose!” Both 
are true enough, though not equally poetic. 


Reem wr 


Mrs. Partington wishes to know if the “ fa- 
mous Sally Mander, in whose draws so much 
valuable property was presarved at the Spruce 
street conflagration, will part with those articles, 
as she (Mrs. P.) lives in front of a tallow fac- 
tory, and is very much afraid of a fire in the 
rear.” 


DAADAADAAAAAAAAAAAALAY 


The hotels in some portions of California are 
rather primitive. A friend of ours puts up at 
one near the mines. That our readers may have 
some idea of his bedroom furniture, we would 
state that he washes in a half pumpkin, and 
dresses his hair with a curry-comb. 


Re remeron 


“What have you done to further human 
progress ?” asked a sententious philosopher the 
other day of Jenkins. Jenkins’s reply was clear 
and decisive: “I’ve seven boys and two girls, 
sir.” The philosopher departed, and for the 
first time in his life—thought. 


WAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAN 


An old lady, looking at the curiosities in Bar- 
nam’s Museum, came to a couple of large sea- 
dogs, and, after gazing at them with wonder, 
inquired of a wag who stood near, if they ever 
barked? “No, madam,” replied he, “‘ not now 
—their bark is on the sea.” 


ARAL" . 


. 

A traveller in England, observing a peasant 
at work, and seeing that he was taking it re- 
markably easy, said to him: 

“My friend, you don’t appear to sweat any.” 

“Why, no, master, six shillings aint sweat- 
ing wages.” 


“ AAAARARAAAARAAS 


“Biddy, has that surly fellow cleared off the 
snow from the pavement?” 

* Yes, sur.” 

“Did he clear it off with alacrity, Biddy ?” 

“No, sur—with a shovel.”” 


A fop introducing his friend, a plain man, in- 
to company, said, “‘ Gentlemen, I assure you he 
is not so great a fool as he seems.” 

“No,” replied the gentleman, “that is the dif- 
ference between my friend and me.” 


A Yankee has taken out a patent for a new 
bee hive, which is so admirably constructed, 
that after making honey-combs all sammer, the 
bees fill it with tucking-combs and curry-combs 
in winter. 


PEermrmrmrmrmnmrmrmmmwwmw Pw” 


“What is livery of seizin?” asked an examin- 
er of a law student, one morning in April. 

“ Well,” answered Blackstone, “I reckon 
green leaves is the livery of this season.” 
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